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SEX DIFFERENTIATION 
IN SALARY. 


“Whether a child is born to parents who are well-to-do or to 
parents who are poor, it is an economic advantage to be born a 
boy rather than a girl”—WEALTH. Prof. Edwin Cannan, 
Wt, LL.D, 


Ir is an evident fact that in professional and industrial 
life women are to-day facing an economic crisis. The 
opening or closing of occupations; the regulation of 
industry by law; the remuneration offered in public and 
private employment; the termination of economic inde- 
pendence by marriage; the competition (real or alleged) 
between women and men for similar work, are all vital 
questions which will be increasingly discussed during 
the next few years. 

One of the burning questions of the hour is what 
is often termed ‘‘ Equal Pay for Equal Work.” 

It is the object of this pamphlet to bring forward 
and examine the evidence usually adduced in favour of 
and against sex differentiation in salary. The term 
salary,” of course, practically limits the scope of the 
enquiry to the professions, and illustrations from indus- 
trial life will be necessarily incidental and casual. As 
in practice the teaching profession is the one where 
relevant statistics are most easily ascertainable and 
cover possibly the largest number of cases, this enquiry 
will centre mainly, but not exclusively upon it. 

An invaluable source of information in this connec- 
tion,is the annual handbook, published by the National 
Federation of Class Teachers. From this admirably- 
compiled work, teachers and others interested in sex- 
differentiation in salary can extract much information. 
Leaving aside for the moment any question of justice or 
injustice, the first fact one notes is that the National 
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Union of Teachers (a body whose members are largely 
women) sets up as an ideal scale one which would give 
a man for a normal life’s work in the profession £1,590* 
more than a woman for the same period-—a differentia- 
tion of 19.3% against that woman. In practice the dis- 
crimination against women would seem to bea little 
more disadvantageous, as will appear from the following 
table of ten authorities, selected to illustrate different 
types. 





Actual Women’s loss 

Authority. difference. expressed as percentage. 
London £1,950 a Fe HE ie! 
Montgomery £375 ae 8.7% 
Liverpool £1,598 eas 23.4% 
Birmingham £1,930 ae 24.3% 
Wiltshire EE pat ap 21.3% 
Bilston £1,830 ‘ye a ey 4 
Bromley Ay oes tp 20.17% 
Willesden £1,675 +o 21h 
Acton £1,445 pe 19% 
Cornwall £835 ih 15.9% 

209.3% 


Average loss 20.93% 

These ten representative instances shew two note- 
worthy results. The first is the amazing discrepancy 
between women teachers’ losses in different districts. 
Compare Bilston’s figures with those of Montgomery: 
31.3% as against 8.7%. One wonders what principle this 
represents. The other result is that the rough and 
ready average of differentiation thus obtained for the 
country is 20.93%. In other words, it looks as if in 
practice Local Education Authorities place a greater 
monetary distinction between men and women than does 
the teachers’ official scale. 

Another way of estimating this difference is to com- 
pare the average man’s salary (England and Wales) 


*In the Metropolitan Section of the Scale £1,35) irore. 
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with the average woman’s. ‘The figures are: 
Men’s Women’s Women’s 
Year. Average, Average. Loss. 


Ty is Se aaedele et Lie £02 6 OG 213% 
Pie vercaeomr Ae soe bh Oe 24. 3te 


But it should be remembered that, owing to greater 
probable shrinkage from the female membership of the 
profession, due to1esignation on marriage, more women 
may be at the beginners’ ends of the various scales and 
fewer at the later and higher salaries, so that it would 
be fair to deduct something from the last two percentages 
as not being entirely due to sex discrimination. 

It will not be possible to say exactly what women 
teachers lose in the aggregate because of their sex, until 
all the scales of salaries have been accurately collated 
with the ages of the earners, but it certainly seems as if 
a woman is worth about four-fifths of a man in the 
teaching profession. It is interesting to find that where 
such inequality used to prevail in the cotton industry 
the disparity was even more. ‘I am positive from my 
knowledge of industrial history, and from my own 
experience of industrial life, that ever since the Indus- 
trial Revolution set in, woman’s place in the factory 
system has not been at all equitable with regard to that 
ofman. The difference in treatment was first impressed 
upon my mind in a most effective manner. I was work- 
ing side by side with a female in a large factory. We 
performed exactly the same industrial duties. We had 
very much to do with the handling of delicate threads, 
and I am certain that Mary turned out better work than 
I, because she was more ambidexterous, and with her 
nimbler and shapelier fingers she could handle the fine 
cotton yarn more speedily and more accurately. Indeed, 
often where I ruffled the threads, she would swiftly 
disentangle them. And Mary, mark you, was paid over 
thirty per cent. less than | was. It was simply because 
she was a woman. 

But one day I said: ‘Mary, why do you not ask 
for more money—more wages? .You..turn out more 
work than IJ, and you are paid less for it.’ And Mary 
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made a demand for an advance, pointing out that her 
output was actually greater than mine, but the reply of 
the manager was, in his rough manner, ‘Ah, well, 
theau’rt on’y a female theau knows!’” 

That enlightening story is related by Mr. James 
Haslam in an article in the ‘ Englishwoman” of October, 
1913. One realises vividly enough from it the enormous 
advance the women cotton operatives have achieved* 
and the gulf of prejudice they have crossed. 

The statistics for secondary teachers displayed in 
1913 an even greater disparity between the sexes than 
did those for elementary teachers, for a man received on 
an average £168, and a woman £120. The woman lost 
nearly 29%. However, in the 1914 N.F.C.T. handbook, 
the average salaries quoted are £167 and £127 respec- 
tively—the woman’s loss has dropped to 24%. Both 
elementary and secondary women teachers have advanced 
decidedly towards equality during the last two years. 

It is often urged that these differences in salary 
represent a correspondingly less sum total of work per- 
formed, owing to women’s higher proportion of sick 
leave. But if women really are paid less because of 
greater absence, there should be at least some approxi- 
mate correspondence between such extra leave and the 
lower rate of salary. 

The Teachers’ Provident Society statistics for 1912 
shew a difference of cases declaring on the funds amount- 
ing to 1.7% in the Ordinary Branch, and 2.1% in the 
Deposit Branch—averaging both sections 1.9%. To put 
the case another way, approximately 84 women were on 
the funds when 82 men were (both sections again being 
combined). A further examination of the statistics of 
the same Society shews, however (combining the Deposit 
and Ordinary Branch averages) that the women who 
were ill were away for longer periods—eight days as 
against the men’s 4.7. The report of this Society for 
1913 gives a higher proportion of women’s sick leave. 
Seeing that practically all women who have entered the 








* Vide Table on-page 35. 
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profession have passed a very severe medical examina- 
tion, the greater amount and longer duration of their 
illnesses is food for thought. Several causes may enter 
into this. Larger average classes, often inferior build- 
ings (it is by no means uncommon to find a boys’ school 
better housed that the corresponding girls’) greater 
anxiety caused by the increased difficulty of providing 
for the future, and a lower standard of life, may all affect 
these cases of longer absenteeism. It has been sug- 
gested to the writer that women, as being predominantly 
the teachers of infants and junior children, run much 
more risk of infectious diseases than do men, and that 
no comparison of men’s and women’s sick leave would 
be satisfactory which did not make accurate allowance 
for this extra risk attached to their work. Of course, 
absences due to such illnesses would be lengthy, and 
even a few cases would heavily increase women’s aver- 
ages of absence. Hence, if greater sickness be the argu- 
ment for the lesser salary, there are serious difficulties 
to be faced. ‘The number of non-absenting members 
being roughly the same in the two sexes, the differential 
loss to the women cannot be said to have. any arithme- 
tical relevance to the problem, unless it is that the 


healthy women are penalised for the long absences of 


the unhealthy ones; a highly questionable proceeding. 
As good a case, indeed better, could be put up for a 
woman who loses part of her original vigour in the ser- 
vice, demanding compensation for its loss. 

The explanation often suggested — greater weakness 
due to sex, does not square well with the facts of other 
professions (except possibly those of the Post Office, 
where there seem to be special circumstances). ‘On 
reference to the sickness Records of our Approved Society 
for 1913, I find that 15% of our male members declared 
on the Funds, and 15% of our female members did like- 
wise. Interestingly enough, therefore, the sickness rate 
amongst both sexes, appears about the same as far as 
clerks are concerned,” wrote Mr. H. H. Elvin, Secretary 
of the National Union of Clerks, in answer to my query 
on this point. . 


“ 
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Also, to revert to the ten instances cited above, it 
seems improbable that either Montgomery’s 8.7% differ- 
entiation or Bilston’s 31.3% represents any real estimate 
of professional services lost by the greater weakness, real 
or presumed, of their women teachers. Even if they did, 
they would be unfair. For the difficulty arises that 
when two sets.of. people do practically and substantially 
similar work for a remuneration which, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, allows of only a modest standard of 
life, and, of these two bodies of workers, one has a much 
lower average recompense than the other, that this lower 
scale of payment results necessarily in a lower average 
standard of living. This in itself may be a frequent 
source of weakness. Ten or twenty pounds a year on 
to a woman's salary.may mean for one who stays to 
dinner a nourishing hot meal at a shop, instead of some 
tasteless and indigestible cold food brought from home, 
and such a daily meal, possible to her confrére, would 
perhaps give her sufficient vitality to resist sickness more 
readily. But when all is said, everyone knows that 
authorities do not frame their scales of salaries with 
tables of sickness statistics in front of them. 

_ Another contention one occasionally hears, is that - 
“Women’s work is not as good as men’s”—in the sense 
that the product is inferior.. Here again, the difficulty 
arises that, even if the fact were a proven one instead. 
of a mere assertion, the comparison between two sets of 
workers performing similar tasks, cannot possibly be a 
just one, if one set is forced into a lower standard of life 
by a lower standard of payment. Since these lines were 
written, the Civil Service Commission Report has stated 
in a reservation made by eight of the seventeen Com- 
missioners that they believe ‘that efficiency in clerical as 
in other forms of labour, depends in part upon the food, 
housing, recreation, etc., made possible by the salary 
paid. For this reason we think that no fair inference 
can be drawn‘as to the efficiency of the two sexes, from 
a comparison between the work of he existing women 
clerks and that of the male clerks enjoying much larger 
salaries.” Evidently, if one wished to ascertain the 
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relative heights of a number of people, the first step 
towards accurate comparison would be to place them all 
on a level surface; to arrange them on a mountain side, 
although more picturesque, would be misleading. 

The possibility that women’s work has been inferior 
to men’s In a general way may, for the moment, be con- 
ceded ; but to what has that inferiority (in the cases 
where it has existed) so often been due? Partly to the 
‘fact that it has so often been merely imitative—like so 
much of women’s Art. To attempt to express alien 
ideals is to toredoom oneself to failure. But in the vast 
mass of cases in the great world of labour, it is con- 
nected with that ‘relegation of women-workers towards 
certain ill-paid trades ; and as well-marked a movement 
of men towards the better-paid trades. It thus becomes 
‘a question of wage between two non-competing groups. 
Women fall into certain trades, particularly when 
machinery is introduced, and often get ten shillings as 
a customary wage.” Or, as Professor Smart puts it, in 
‘Problems of Economics,” ‘* Women’s wages do not go 
lower, because they cannot. ‘They are at subsistence 
level, and the subsistence of a poorer age determines 
women’s wages now.” Poor wages and poor work 
succeed and precede each other in a vicious circle, but 
this is not to say that women’s work is necessarily bad 
and necessarily worth less than men’s. The larger truth 
is that when an occupation is a low-paid one it is left to 
women mainly arid only its organisation is retained by 
men. This will be the probable fate that will overtake 
‘the teaching profession, unless women cease to supply 
it with unnecessarily cheap labour. Whether that fate 
would be a good or a bad thing, is beyond the scope of 
this eohich Suffice it to remark that it is one of the 
features of American education which. observers most 
frequently deplore. 

It is important to consider somewhat fully this 
industrial aspect of women’s payment, because it has 
evidently had some influence cn the professional worker’s 
payment, if only from the force of example. ‘There is a 
wide-spread disposition to pay the woman industrial 
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worker at a mere subsistence rate “because the com- 
modities she produces are cheap.” But a moment’s 
consideration will show that that statement is not a cause 
but an effect. What are cheap commodities ? Obviously 
those produced by cheap labour--those lower in their 
cost of production than other similar goods, or those 
which are now bought for less than in the past. When 
once prices are down, it is practically impossible to raise 
wages. The tendency all the time is for a manufacturer 
to lower the cost of his vacuum cleaner, thermos flask, or 
whatever it may be, until what was once a luxury for the 
few seems to become a necessity to a far wider circle of 
consumers. Itis then “cheap,” and after that, although 
incréased sales may put more into the manufacturer’s 
pocket, there is no real hope of raising the producer's 
wage, unless by drastic industrial or Parliamentary 
action; and it remains stationary at a customary level. 
‘Exactly the same tendency, acting under other circum- 
stances, may be seen in the professions in varying degrees; 
especially where the public, under the guise of State or 
Municipality, is the employer. The question is not put 
“Of what value to the community is this work ?” but, 
sub-consciously perhaps, ‘ What is the lowest we dare 
offer for this work, by utilising all the circumstances, 
traditions, and prejudices which act against this par- 
ticular class of worker ?” 

Men teachers are acutely conscious of the differ- 
ence between their salary and pension prospects, as 
compared with those of second division government 
clerks or of higher police officials. They see keenly 
what social or departmental influence and pressure have 
done for others, and how lack of such forces has been 
prejudicial to themselves. Bearing this in mind, they 
will find it easy to understand how every relevant or 
irrelevant argument has been used against their sisters 
in the profession. They will readily grasp how the 
subsistence wage ef the industrial woman, resulting in 
cheap commodities for a heartless, clamouring public, 
has influenced the payment of the woman civil servant, 
hospital nurse, or teacher, by placing a fictitiously un- 
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important value upon her work also. Sometimes it is 
even urged that the work of educating girls is of less 
value than educating boys, and a resolution passed at 
the 1914 Conference of the National Union of Teachers 
would seem at first sight to lend colour to this: “Women 
employed in boys’ schools to be paid at the same rate 
as men teachers in those schools.” It will be interest- 
ing to see which economic argument will ultimately be 
used to support this action—that boys’ education is 
worth more than girls’, or that equal pay is necessary 
to prevent men teachers being driven out of boys’ schools. 
Mr. RK. Wretts-Smith, arguing for the amendment, is 
reported to have said: “For young children, certain 
boys’ schools would require women teachers ;. and they 
had to draw the line between putting them in boys’ 
schools as infant teachers, or putting them there for 
parsimonious reasons. The resolution drew the line for 
them. It safeguarded them against the employment of 
women in boys’ schools for the sake of what he called 
rotten economy.” Miss H. L. Croxson, opposing, did so 
because “They did not mean that they were jealous 
because the women in the boys’ schools were to be paid 
the same rate as men (but why not ? one wonders), but 
they felt it would set up a barrier against equal pay. . 

They felt that it was making an assertion that the 
teaching of boys was more arduous and of more value to 
the state than the teaching of girls. That they emphatically 
denied.” (Schoolmaster, April 18th, 1914.) 

What this amendment probably does shew, is that 
men, when driven by cheap competition in what they 
regard as justly their own province, cheerfully throw 
overboard all those economic laws which so providen- 
tially decree that women shall receive less pay than 
themselves. If the woman teacher in the boys’ school 
is to receive equal pay for equal work, the problem is 
now raised-—-What about women in mixed schools ? 

A few men teachers there are, however, who do 
endeavour to salve their consciences by the reiterated 
assertion that men’s work, qua work, is superior to 
women’s. Since they do not seem to realise how un- 
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nrofessional is such depreciation of their calling to the 
world, nor care how lightly they foment sex bitternéss, 
it is perhaps best to appeal to their self-interest, and 
remind them that most people are prone to suspicion of 
merits too exclusively claimed by the section most in- 
terested in the matter. Where a great public judges 
each case on its individual merits, in the way actors, 
authors, playwrights, dancers, singers, artists and 
orators are accepted or condemned, we do not hear such 
wild and biassed sex-statements. The decision turns 
upon an enormous number of instances, judged by an 
enormous number of disinterested people. 

It is generally conceded that up to the present no 
male actor has risen to the sublimity of a Mrs. Siddons 
or a Bernhardt, and no woman poet has sung the bitter- 
ness of Hell and the ecstasy of Heaven with the majestic 
range of Dante. But this concensus of opinion has not 
been rammed down the public throat by the envenomed 
assertions of actresses or poets; it has resulted from 
the sheer accumulated facts of the case. 

To deny that women’s work is of even quality with 
men’s is to rest the case for men's higher payment flatly 
on their superiority as workers. It follows then that if 
undeniable proof could be tendered that men’s work is 
not superior, that their case for higher payment falls to 
the ground. On this assumption their higher scales of 
salaries might presumably be as houses founded upon 
the sands. The strong wind of a searching inquiry 
might blow them down. Up to the present, however, 
it would seem impossible to point to any instance where 
a profession has been subjected to a satisfactory scrutiny 
of the kind.* In the first place the tribunal would have 





*The Civil Service Commission was composed of fifteen mien 
and two women. The majority were of opinion that “in power 
of sustained work, in the continuity of service, and ‘n‘adaptability 
t) varying service conditions, the advantage lies with men,” but 
they also remark that this statement is subject to exceptions 
“which in the higher branches are important.’ \n other words a 
tribunal enormously over-weighted with men has found that 
where women's work commands payment enough for a good 
standard of life, their work is not inferior. 
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to be so unbiassed as to be equally acceptable by both 
sexes and by the public. A second postulate would be 
the adoption of *criteria equally acceptable to all three. 
What the public wants in education; what the woman 
teacher wants, and what the man teacher wants, are quite 
possibly three very different sets of processes and results. 
Who is to be judge?) What would a Roger Ascham 
say of a Frcebelian mistress ? His comments might be 
‘interesting, but might result in her exile from the pro- 
fession. 

But no one, considering the intellectual eminence of 
pupils such as an Elizabeth or a Lady Jane Grey, could 
put up a very good case for his exclusion from an educa- 
tional tribunal, although conversely a Kindergartner 
might criticise his methods very crushingly. Assuming 
that we could surmount the difficulties of just judgment 
and agreed criteria, the former one of lower remunera- 
tion and its results again crops up. | To take an individ- 
ual case, one could not logically compare as teachers, a 
man of twenty-five teaching fifty scholars against a 
woman of twenty-five teaching fifty, if the man were re- 
ceiving a hundred pounds a year and the woman eighty. 
Assuming both to be equally self-supporting, the woman 
is less well-housed, clothed, fed, and perhaps in this 
connection a most important point, less well amused. 
Work which demands such mental freshness as teaching, 
should carry-with it a natural right to relaxation7, in- 





*See appendix I. 


tNo better statement of what constitutes an adequate salary 
for a teacher can be presented than that formulated by a woman 
employed in the Denver Schools. ~ 
‘A teacher's salary” she writes, ‘should be sufficient to en- 
able her to live comtoriably, dress simply but in good taste, 
supply books, ete., in order that sne may keep abreast of her 
profession, fur ‘nish such vacation and other recreation as shall 
repair physical and nervous waste, lay aside (without being 
niggardly) means to meet accident, illness, or temporary loss of 
employment, and maintain insurance that shall fur, ish a retire- 
ment fund when she must lay down her task.” 
Report on Teacher's Salaries and Cest of eae 
National -ducation Association, U.S.A. 
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tellectual, artistic, and physical. E[qualise the woman’s 
payment for a few years, and then compare her if you 
will.) When she has been better maintained, has had 
less time-consuming petty economies to make, and has 
travelled more widely, then she may justly be com- 
pared in efficiency with one who has had those advan- 
tages. Even as matters stand, with all the monetary 
disadvantages on the side of the woman, it is probable 
that she need not greatly fear a just comparison with 
the man. It is remarkable that all the odbiter dicta 
against her in both the Civil Service and teaching have 
proceeded from *male lips. Lack of initiative is one of 
the-deficiencies most frequently alleged against women. 
But how many have any chance to display it? If 
Dottoressa Montessori had been a woman assistant 
teacher, working perchance under a male principal, what 
chance would her theories have had? If Miss Margaret 
MacMillan, who has done such wonderful work in em- 
phasising the physical needs of our underfed school pop- 
ulation, had been similarly situated, what could she 
have done? If Madame Curie’s lot had fallen in different 
places and she had been driven, as soon as she had 
obtained her degree, to instruct young girls in science, 
day in, day out, how could she have developed the in- 
ventive genius within her and have ultimately reached 
one of the pinnacles ot her profession 2?) Who shall 
measure the initiative lying dormant in women for lack of 
opportunity? It is a quality which can very rarely .be 
shown, until a person is in a position of some responsi- 
bility, without encountering rebuffs, sneers, jealousy or 
depreciation. Our present educational system is not one 
calculated to foster much originality in either man or 
woman, but the fact that an enormous number of women 
working in Mixed Departments have practically no hope 
of promotion, and that those who do obtain a headship 


“But the majority of Civil Service Commissioners consider 
“that the differences between the salaries actually paid to men and 
women are dsproportionately great when all allowance has been 
made for differences of efficiency.” 
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are always responsible to a Committee overwhelmingly 
masculine in composition, does most likely tend to 1te- 
strain women’s initiative. But even conceding that such 
causes may tend to promote mere routine work, it is the 
opinion of many that most progress has been made in 
recent years in infant schools; and these, be it remem- 
bered, are staffed exclusively by women. A final word 
on this subject. If a sufficiently just enquiry into the 
question could be made, and if the finding should by any 
chance prove that, in the teaching profession, women 
on the whole excelled men on the whole, would the men 
teachers be content to accept a lower scale of remunera- 
tion asa sex? 

Turning again to the handbook of the N.F.C.T. for 
1911, one notices on page 162, an argument urging the 
value of increased expenditure on education because it 
so diminishes crime :— 

‘To answer the general question, ‘Is crime increas- 
ing?’ it is necessary to go further back than ten or even 
thirteen years. . . . It will be seen that there has been 
a remarkable decrease relative to population in the num- 
ber of persons tried for indictable offences as compared 
with the returns of say 15 or 20 years earlier. It will 
be noticed too, that while there have been occasional 
rises, they have been followed by falls, the general 
movement being on the whole downwards, ... . Take 
a short period, and certain forms of crime have some- 
what increased. Take along view and they have greatly 
diminished all round. ... Of a total of 2,557 boys 
admitted to Industrial Schools and Reformatories, no 
fewer than 663, or more than one-fourth could neither 
read nor write .. . . of the girls, only one out of 569 
is said to have acquired superior instruction, and about 
one-third could neither read nor write.” Obviously more 
girls escaped the school-mistress than boys the school- 
master, so a higher proportion of female criminals would 
not be particularly astonishing on the basis of the argu- 
ment above. From the Report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons 1910-1911 are taken the following figures :— 
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AVERAGE Dairy Population 1n Prisons, 1910-1911. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Dotan: ay ee 14,596 2,386 16,982 
Convict... re ie miei ta e182, 
Borstal Rt ae 508 21 30 
State Inebriate Reformatories 24 54 73 


This proves that under 13% of prisoners at that 
period were females. 

Therefore, if this argument of educational expendi- 
ture decreasing crime holds good as a reason for paying 
men well, how much better a one is it for paying women 
well? Furthermore, the old saying, ‘Prevention is 
better than cure” never had a more forceful application 
than here, because once a girl or woman does commit a 
crime, she tends far more than does a man to break the 
law again. ‘Records of recidivism show that. of the 
males a percentage of 58 only had been previously con- 
victed, and as many as 77.2 of the females.” (Report 
of the Commissioners of Prisons for year ended March, 
1911). Hence, taking the Education-prevents-crime 
argument for what it may be worth, the moral and other 
instruction which keeps one girl from developing into a 
criminal, has prevented more total crime per head than 
that which has helped a boy to resist evil. 

But legitimate as it is to bear such facts in mind 
when one endeavours to appraise women’s work by any 
given test, it is most earnestly to be hoped that no woman 
teacher will so far lower the dignity of her profession as 
to institute comparisons between the quality of women’s 
or men’s work, tending in any way to belittle what she 
has no direct opportunity of judging—the work of her 
male colleagues. ‘The fact that a few men may have set 
an unworthy and unprofessional example is best forgotten 
as quickly as possible, and the whole matter raised toa 
higher plane. Teaching is largely a spiritual thing, and 
spiritual and intellectual force expended and received 
cannot be estimated in percentages or reports of Parlia- 
mentary Commissions. 

Another set of reasons adduced in favour of lower 
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pay being given to women for equal work may be 
conveniently grouped as the pseudo-economic. ‘The 
inferiority of women’s payment is to be traced, we are 
told, to their lower standard of living. ‘This argument 
is brushed aside by so eminent an authority as Professor 
Smart in his ‘’ Problems of Economics,” wherein he states 
that the theory that wages are determined by the wage- 
earners’ standard of comfort, is a mere deduction from 
Ricardo’s so-called “Iron Law of Wages”. This “Iron 
Law” stated that there were certain forces in economic 
life which kept pressing down wages to a bare subsist- 
ence point. By practical experiment, important bodies 
of workers (e.g. miners) have demonstrated that where 
the wage-earner declines to take this bare subsistence and 
resolutely organises to demand more, he may prove this 
“Tron Law” to be merely indiarubber painted to look like 
that metal. It is the low remuneration which causes 
the low standard of life, not vice versa. In spite of this 
fact, the theory still runs that a woman can maintain 
herself more cheaply than a man can. She often has to 
try to, but in practice, smaller eater or no, if she enters 
a restaurant she pays at the man’s rate for a meal; when 
she sends her clothing to the laundry she pays at the 
same rate; if she takes rooms she pays as dearly ; no land- 
lord shews a tendency to lower his rents for women 
tenants; her seat at a theatre or concert costs the same; 
her railway ticket is as dear; her rates and taxes, by 
means of which she pays her part of local and imperial 
contributions to expenditure on education (and incident- 
ally helps to pay the men teachers at a higher rate than 
the one she demands for herself) are proportionally as 
high. Who then shall say that her smaller food and 
amusement bill is not often a thing of expediency and 
not of nature? As tothe fact that it costs as much to 
keep a man as a woman, the London County Council 
obligingly proves that for me. In their Form H. 42, 
“Scales of Salaries for Masters, Mistresses and Lecturers 
i the Council’s Secondary Schoolsand Training Colleges 
and the Conditions of Appointment,” woman under-pay- 
ment not only appears in all its flagrancy, but in the 
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section relating to Training Colleges it is a remarkable 
fact that, although a Woman Lecturer at the most may 
earn £180-£250 per annum, as against a man’s £250-£350 
(the man’s minimum is the woman's maximum), this 
precious document goes on to state, ‘Except where the 
position carries with it emoluments of board, lodging, 
washing and medical attendance during term time, @ 
lecturer or assistant lecturer who resides in the college or 
one of the hostels of the college, 1s required to contribute 
£40 a year in respect of board, lodging, washing and 
medical attendance during term time. 

No sex differentiation here because ‘it takes Jess 
to keep a woman!” Concurrently with the negation of 
this foolish assertion, it should be remembered that the 
uses a salary-earner has for his or her salary are not for 
the determination of employers, and to argue backwards 
from such a use, to the amount it is desirable to pay for 
work done, isa form of tyranny of the grossest kind. 

The statement occasionally made, that a woman 
should be paid less “ because she lives with her family” 
is not necessarily accurate with regard to the premises, 
and in the conclusion would lead to an extraordinary 
state of things—that the employing body should obtain 
cheap labour, whose cheapness is due to other peoples’ 
involuntary supplementing its deficiencies as a pay- 
master. Women frequently are paid less by unscrupulous 
authorities, who thus trade on parental generosity to 
supplement their filchings of their women employees’ 
just dues, or on the other hand, exploit the praiseworthy 
desire of a teacher to assist her own family by living at 
home. “The general reason given by students for 
wishing to stay in their own locality is that they have to . 
help at home and can do it better if they are not at a 
distance. One of the girls who left last week, lost her 
father lately (he died suddenly), and she will have to do 
much towards assistance—she is the eldest, and there 
are some five younger to educate and rear. The same 
sort of story is only too often sadly true. So much of 
this is done and nothing said. One cannot always put 
enquiries and decent poverty is always reticent.” So 
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wrote the Principal of an important Training College to 
me in reference to this point. This desire to stay in the 
locality of the home, either to help in a poor family or 
to share the amenities of a more well-to-do family circle, 
is most shamelessly exploited by certain authorities. 
So far as this prevails, it means that teaching is parasitic 
on other industries—a thoroughly unsound, economic 
position. . 
Another hoary favourite of these pseudo-economic 
“reasons” is the magic phrase “Supply and Demand.”* 
The greater the unqualified insistence upon this law, the 
more pathetically implicit the faith reposed upon it, the 
narrower is the knowledge of economics usually dis- 
played. With this phrase the village grocer salves his 
conscience, as he gives his vote towards the appointment 
of some wretched supplementary teacher in the local 
school at a beggarly £20 a year. (Those shocked at this 
may consult the advertisement columns of the ‘‘School- 
master,” ‘Schoolmistress,” etc., for further shocks. 
Meanwhile, the following may give them something to 
go on with—The case of a monitress, aged twenty-seven, 
whose salary since 1903 was said to have been £10 per 
annum, was discussed by the Waltham Abbey Education 
Committee last week. . . . She was most efficient in her 
work and had satisfied the Inspectors. She helped to 
support her mother, a widow, and in her holidays had 
to go to work as a waitress. One member described it 
as gross sweating, and an increase to £20 was recom- 
mended.”) . | 
O, blessed word Mesopotamia! O, all-solving catch- 
word, “Supply and Demand”! It might’ have been 
accounted a justification in the palmy days of the early 
Victorian economists. It restedon an economic fallacy — 
the Wage Fund—of which the definition has been given, 
‘‘a fixed portion of the circulating capital of the country 
predestined for the payment of wages.” The amount of 
wages being thus fixed, the more numerous the workers, 
the smaller the wage of each: It did not matter in the 
least about considering the bulk, further productivity, 
*Vide p. 45. ° 
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or quality of the work, nor the constant variation of the 
capital of the country! Thus was obtained the celebrated 
shibboleth, the “Law” of Supply and Demand! In 
reality there are in teaching, as in so many other fields, 
fwo demands—the immediate comszercial demand for 
teachers, as small as reactionary forces can make it, and 
the real demand so sadly proved by the huge battalions 
of classes allotted to individual teachers. Against this 
real demand the supply of teachers is all too limited; 
and by advocating always true reform, by smaller classes, 
and postulating always the vea/ demand for teachers, 
they, both men and women, will prove the faulty com- 
mercial application of the law to be as ridiculous as it is 
inappropriate. . 

“The demand (commercial) for teachers is small, 
_ because of large classes, and the supply great. ‘There 
is at this moment an exactly determined sum of money 
available for distribution among them. Obviously, each 
can have but his or her exact quota. If a woman gets 
more, a man must get less.” This would be a fairly 
faithful summary of what runs through the mind of 
superficial lawgivers fresh from a dubious economic Sinai. 
But all the premises are false. The reasoning should 
run: ‘‘Our classes are far too large and we need a 
great increase in the number of well-qualified teachers 
employed. Since the labourer is worth his (or her) 
hire, and since women demand adequate salaries, and 
since there is no tmmutable economic law dictating what 
proportion of the national money shall be spent on educa- 
tion, let us pay them properly. If more apply than we 
need for this work, let us divert the less qualified to 
other useful labours.” So much for the Wage Fund 
and the “law” of Supply and Demand; except that | 
will quote two epitaphs on it. “The Wage Fund has 
gone, and with it this short and easy solution. Since 
Jevons, we have looked for the measure of value in 
marginal utility . ... and not in any pre-determined 
fund divided out amongst a veritable number of workers.” 
Keynes adds ‘When people talk about Supply and 
Demand, they sometimes forget that these are themselves 
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phenomena depending upon human will, and that among 
the changes which may lead to modifications in Supply 
and Demand are changes in moral conditions.” We all 
know that if there were any amount of Demand for child- 
labour to-day in mines, legislation, a product of human 
will, has cut off the Supply. 

Let us labour, therefore, to “change the moral 
conditions.” How may this be done? By educating 
public opinion as to the necessity for more and better- 
equipped teachers, and by boldly demanding that they 
shall share in that vast increase in the national wealth 
which they, by developing the intelligence of the wealth- 
producers, have helped to create. Since the Education 
Act of 1870, the National Wealth has trebled, although 
teachers’ salaries most certainly have not. It is simply 
ridiculous for teachers to approach the public with an 
apologetic air, timidly apprehensive lest any increase to 
one class amongst them should lessen the chances of 
another section. ‘They should claim their just dues, 
undeterred by the melancholy fallacies of misled philos- 
ophers. After all, the average trade unionist coldly 
turned his back upon the Wage Fund during the whole 
period when learned economists industriously quoted it 
at him as a reason why wages could never, never rise 
beyond fixed levels.* He steadily pressed forward, 
organised and combined, and did succeed in raising his 
pay. It was a fortunate thing for him that his attitude 
towards political economy was one of contemptuous 
distrust during all those days when its ‘“ Laws” seemed 
formulated for the express purpose of keeping him 
down. 

The Law of Supply and Demand has a considerable 
application, but not nearly as much as the half-informed 
imagine. As soon as the idea of an irreducible mini- 
mum standard of living grips the mind, its power is 
vastly reduced. This psychological change once having 
occurred, the question, as Keynes so well says, ‘depends 
upon human will.” There is as great a demand to-day 


*tSee Webb's “Industrial Democracy,” pp. 603 653. 
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for cheap:labour in the cotton industry as there was in 
1850, and a: larger industrial population to supply that 
demand. But “ from the lowest point in the middle of 
the century to 1906 the advance has not been less than 
120%* (¢.e.. in card-room operatives’ wages). When 
teachers organise as carefully as cotton operatives, 
such advertisements as the following (selected, not as 
especially bad, but as merely typical) will no longer be 
tolerated,: not even if the authorities desiring to run 
schools cheaply. were as the sands of the seashore for 
number. ee SSK 
- Warwickshire Education Committee. 


Head MISTRESS (certificated) for Honington (Mixed) 
Church of England School, from 1st July, 1914. Average 
attendance 33. Salary £85 (plus superannuation contribu- 
tion), rising by £4 per annum to £105. Small six-room 
cottage (partly furnished) and garden. Rent £5—Apply 
on prescribed form to Rev. E. H. Boddington, Honington 
Vicarage, Shipston-on-Stour. é 

Head MISTRESS (certificated) for Sherbourne (Mixed) 
Church of England School. Average attendance 28. Salary 
£65 (plus superannuation contribution), rising by £4 per 
annum to £85, and house and coal—-Apply on prescribed 
form to Rev. G. Sedgwick, Sherbourne Vicarage, Warwick. 

Certificated and Uncertificated MISTRESSES are ur- 
gently REQUIRED at both town and country Schools, and 
early appointments my be expected by applicants. Scale, 
Men. (Certificated), £75, rising by £5 to £120; Women 
(Certificated), £65, rising by £4 per annum to £101 (plus 
superannuation contribution). College Trained Teachers 
will receive £10 more than the above. Experienced 
Teaéhers will receive highercommencing salaries. Wamen 
(Uncertificated), £50 to £60, according to experience. 
Men, (Uncertificated), URGENTLY required, £60 to £75, 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Supplementary TEACHERS £25 to £40 rising by £2 to £52. 

For list. of vacancies and forms of application apply, 
Direetor of Education, Warwick. 


Street, Somerset. 

STREET: Councrt (MIxED) ScHooL (400)— 21st. April. 
Bright, capable Uncertificated Assistant MISTRESS. 
Standard II. Must be ENTHUSIASTIC and up-to-date. Dis- 
ciplinarian. Physical Exercise, Music, Needlework, Drawing, 
Nature Study. Scale £45 to £60. Experience considered in 





*History of Wages in the Cotton Trade, G. H. Wood, p. 9. 
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fixing initial salary. PROGRESSIVE PLACE. Population 

4,235. Historic and beautiful neighbourhood. — Apply 

J. H. Gifford, Correspondent, Street, Somerset. 
Schoolmaster, April 18th,. 1914. 

And now for the favourite. Has anyone ever heard 
a debate on equal pay for equal work or even. the briefest 
conversation, when the point was not triumphantly raised 
that, after all, the whole case for the women falls to the 
ground because “the men have wives and families to 
keep, and the women have not.’ 

Let us assume for the moment that they argument 
if true, would be a valid reason for giving (it Sout be 
giving) men more money, and consider if the facts are 
always as stated. ‘There isa fair amount of trustworthy 
evidence, although not as much as is desirable. The 
first statistics to be considered are those collected by the 
Fabian Women’s Group, given in full below. 


INTERIM REPORT 
On Fapran Women’s GROUP 


Enquiry into the Proportion of Women Workers who 
Partially or Wholly Maintain Others. 


Now that the enquiry has been in operation for some 
months, it is possible to produce from the first thousand 
replies to the questionnaire an analysis which gives an 
indication cf the results which may be expected when 
the investigation is complete. od ae, 

These thousand replies represent 56 different units 
of enquiry, and include a considerable variety of women’s 
employment, from the university graduate earning £500 
a year to the sweated industrial worker earning 6s. a 
week. 

The districts where the enquiry has been undertaken 
are as various as the employments. ‘lhe answers come 
from Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Rochdale, Black- 
burn, Southport, in the North, and from London, Wilt- 
shire in the South, as well as from Cambridge, SES 
ham and Reading. 

The ees of the replies from these units is as 
follows :— 
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Either wholly or partially 
maintain others. 


Of 266 Teachers 2 I 38.7 per cent. 
68 University Graduates — ap 41.1 ss 
lil Professional Women .. oS. 49.5 # 
170 Industrial Workers ... ee 58.8 rs 
54 Domestic Servants... ae 50.0 * 
29 Laundresses ... o 86.2 is 
195 Various Benen eate® ee 59.4 - 
107 Teachers of Domestic Science 34.6 i 
Total of 1,000 Workers oe ait 49.1 gs 


Between two and three thousand replies from other 
sources are awaiting attention, including one thousand 
from industrial workers kindly supplied by the Women’s 
Industrial Council, and the results of an enquiry by 
women employees in the Post Office, which returned 
forty-two per cent. of the women of over ten years ser- 
vice as supporting cr helping to support others. Besides 
these, there are the results of separate investigations 
made by the West Ham and Edinburgh Fabian Societies. 

The question of whole and partial maintenance has 
been taken together in this preliminary analysis. 
Women who help to maintain more than one person are 
often more heavily burdened than those who have the 
entire support of one. 

It is difficult, again, to determine where mere self- 
support merges into partial support of others. It 
depends on the standard of comfort in the family in 
question. It is actually possible for a girl earning 6s. a 
week to be a co-breadwinner in a family of seven per- 
sons, where the father contributes 15s. a week and the 
girl her whole wage. Though 6s. a week cannot be 
considered a sufficient sum to support a single person, 
this girl is actually supporting herself and at least one 
other member of the family. At the same time, girls 

earning a much higher salary as clerks or waitresses 
may not be Batiiel self-supporting, on account of the 








*These represent replies from such units as an association 
of old scholars, workers in a country village, etc., where the 
occupation of each woman varies. 
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higher standard of dress and education demanded by 
their calling. . 

A curious point arose from one return, where a 
woman, who went out to work, paid a younger sister to 
mind her children and keep house. She entered her- 
self as supporting her children and her sister, but 
because she paid the sister, it was considered that she 
did not support her. Had the younger sister worked 
for nothing, as most wives do, she would have been 
considered a dependant, as wives are.* 

The remarks which in many cases accompanied the 
forms are of great interest. Some write, saying they 
have for many years taken the place of the father of the 
family ; others that they are entirely supporting one or 
both parents, husband or children, er other relatives; 
whilst several share the expenses of the house and family 
equally with their husbands. Amongst the industrial 
workers the whole amount of the woman’s earnings 
usually goes towards the upkeep of the home; some- 
times to the support of the husband, who is out of work, 
an invalid, ora drunkard. Others are widows or deserted 
wives. Over and over again it is pointed out that al- 
though the responsibilities are the same as a man’s, 
the woman is working for a much lower rate of remuner- 
ation than she would receive were she a man doing simular 
work. 

The amount of support rendered to the community 
by women workers is at present unknown, and it is 
obvious that, until it is known, advance, not only in the 
economic, but also in the political and social, position 
will be beset with grave difficulty. 

These results, meagre as they are, are sufficient to 
prove the value of the enquiry; but if the circle of en- 
quirers can be largely expanded, and the necessary 
financial assistance obtained to enable the enquiry to be 
carried on on a much larger scale, the value will be 
enormously increased. 





*(ompare this case with those of 
(a) Man teacher or Civil Servant having a wite. 
(6) Woman teacher or Civil Servant having a housekeeper. 
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The enquiry so far has been conducted by a loan of 
£23 from the very limited funds of the Women’s Group, 
towards which donations, amounting to £3, have been 
received. All who are willing to assist, either by under- 
taking to get returns from one or more units, or by con- 
tributing towards the heavy expense of the enquiry, are 
asked to communicate with Miss Ellen Smith, c/o Mrs. 


C. M. Wilson, 150 Whitehall Court, S.W. 


‘IT think the percentage of teachers is too small—but 
of course I do not know what districts were covered for 
the teachers . . . . the general reason given by students 
for wishing to stay in their own locality is that they 
have to help at home,” is the comment made upon it by 
that Training College Principal in a letter from which I 
quoted practically the same excerpt in another context. 

In an article in the Day News of July 9th, 1913, 
Mr. Chiozza Money gives from quite another point of 
view evidence which bears upon this subject :— 

THE FAMILY INCOME. 


Six hundred and seventy-seven households were taken at 
random, and their conditions investigated, and the result as truly 
pictures the conditions of Reading as though each of its 18,000 
households had been examined. Of the 677 households 622 were 
found to be of the working class, and one of the most interesting 
results obtained was the analysis of these 622 households in point 
of the earners they contained. Here is the result : 


Income of house earned ee Number of Householders. 
Man onlvercs: th ore 290 
Man and one or more children xi ai 162 
Man and Wife Bue oe 36 
Man and (at least) one man over : Se ye 


Women, Girls and Lads under 20 working 47 
No visible means of livelihood . 7 
Old people with pensions or other means 28 


No earners in house 





622 
Thus the case of the “‘man only.” earning the living of the 
household appears. only 290 times out of 622. The reader will 
realise from this, if he has never-realised it before, that working- 
class economy is often balanced by the subsidiary earnings of a 
working man’s ‘dependants.’ It is the family income, and not 
the man’s income which saves the situation,” 


adds Mr. Money. 
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Readers will probably recollect that men teachers’ 
children remain children all their lives, and never bring 
any grist-to the mill. 

Miss Esther Roper stated at a recent conference in 
London that, in her evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Gan Service, Miss Charl esworth had given 
the following figures :— 


Women with years Number with 
of service. dependants. 
Over 7 years ... if 37% 
recite, idlee Guba ag Colmer bb 
2 of 
gabe sis re a 437 
hide Vee iiean oS laf Mier 


Hence if is not surprising that the majority did 
nor hold that women civil servants should be paid less 
than men “because normally the great majority are 
unmarried and free from family responsibilities.” Only 
three out of the seventeen Commissioners thought that. 

“My experience may be unusual, but I have met 
very few working women of any class who, earning a 
decent livelihood at their trade or profession, were not 
called upon to share their livelihood with others;” says 
Miss Cicely Hamilton in her book, ‘‘ Marriage as a 
Trade.” 

Miss Margaret MacMillan has also stated that 
about two-thirds of the children who seek aid at her 
Deptford Clinic are maintained by their mothers. Pro- 
bably many teachers who have collected any statistics 
for the various enquiries now made in schools would 
be able to strengthen her testimony. In America, sta- 
tistics have been far more carefully collected and col- 
lated, and those interested would do well to consult a 
work issued by the National Education Association : 
‘Report of the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and 
Cost of Living.” The following is the argument of a 
Cincinatti high school teacher (page 239): ‘In this 
city the men receive more salary than the women. 25% 
of the men have no one dependent’on them. 30% of the 
women have no one dependent on them. One man 
supports a family of three besides himself. ‘This is the 
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largest number. Three men support a family of two 
besides themselves. Two women support a family of 
two besides themselves. Three men support a family 
of one besides themselves. ‘Three women support a 
family of one besides themselves. Four women contri- 
bute to the support of others. In every case the men’s 
responsibilities consist of a wife and family, resulting 
from voluntary choice on their part. The women’s 
responsibilities consist of mother and sisters. All the 
women, moreover, have a number of home duties in the 
way of housework and sewing, which take time and 
energy from studies and professional activities. The 
additional ©500 that the men receive would, if also paid 
the women, enable them to pay to have such things 
done. To sum it all up: the women have the same 
amount of school duties as the men; ¢hey have about the 
sanie amount of family responsibilities as the men, very 
much less time for intellectual pursuits, and less pay. 
Raising the salaries of the women to equal the salaries 
of the men would do the men no injustice and would 
only be doing justice to the women.” 

A delegate at the National Union of Teachers’ Con- 
ference of 1913 publicly stated that he ‘knew of no law 
which compelled a woman to keep dependants.” Judg- 
ing from the enthusiastic way in which some men 
cheered this declaration of nescience, they must have 
shared in it. Presumably, the following statement, 
made by an experienced Poor Law Guardian, would 
meet with an equally enthusiastic silence :— 

‘Under the act of 1603, single daughters are res- 
ponsible for their parents; wives for their husbands ; 
widows and unmarried mothers for children; deserted 
wives are not responsible for children; grandmothers 
are responsible for grandchildren. In 1908, married 
women with separate estate were made responsible for 
parents. Of course, ability to pay is always taken into 
consideration, and even Poor Law Guardians do not 
get blood out of a stone, nor money out of some wives 
and grandmothers ; but if it is possible to levy a con- 
tribution, they do—even on little girls of fifteen or old 


* 
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ladies of sixty.”—-Mrs. H. W. Nevinson, LL.A., P.L.G. 


Bearing in mind that every eighth woman is a 
widow,* it would be great temerity to assert that 
grave cases of hardship and injustice do not frequently 
occur, in the professions as well as in industrial life. It 
is not for reasons of ‘‘ mere sex-war,” as a man once put 
it to me, that women are resolving that they must have 
equal payment; for it is evident that the fatherless son 
of a widowed woman teacher suffers in narrowness of 
home circumstances more than does the motherless 
DAUGHTER of a widower teacher. ‘The writer once heard 
of a case where a married woman was allowed to return 
to the profession, upon her husband's sudden loss of eye- 
sight. The authority which took her back not only fixed 
her salary at a lower point on the scale than the one she 
had reached before her marriage, but made a great 
favour of not reckoning her as a beginner. Needless 
to remark, they did not concern themselves about her 
family responsibilities, so evidently her husband and 
son were penalised as well as herself. 

So much for the contention that women do not 
support dependants, or, if they do, do so merely under 
a moral obligation. It is, of course, equally true that 
a far smaller proportion of women incur voluntary 
duties, by marrying and founding families, than men ; 
but it must be remembered that the majority of educa- 
tion authorities would penalise any woman who did so 
by the loss of her position. As a rule, a woman teacher 
is forced to choose between marriage and economic 
independence—a shameful necessity. It works out, in the 
long run, that independence of spirit on the woman’s 
part, or poverty of the lover delays or altogether prevents 
marriage, in many cases. It is a fair question to ask 
whether enforcement of celibacy on women teachers 
should not be compensated for heavily—if indeed money 





*Jevery eighth woman is a widow. Here, then, is the bitter 
anomaly of the widow’s position in the economic sphere. As 
head of a family, she ought to be able to earn a family wage. As 
woman she can only earn the customary price of individual sub- 
sistence. ‘ Philanthropy and the State.”"—KIRKMAN GRAY. 
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be any real equivalent in such cases. A man has the 
right to marry and is rewarded not only for doing so* 
but for the presumption that he may do so. A woman 
is (usually) not allowed to marry and retain her position, 
and is always financially at a loss because she is deprived 
of a most fundamental human right. Queerlogic! The 
coolness of the whole set of assumptions and regulations 
is lowered to freezing-point when an unmarried man, 
receiving a higher salary (simply because he is a man), 
informs an unmarried woman that he needs his extra 
salary ‘in order to save up and buy a home.” Does a 
woman need a home? Or does she not? Do her parents 
live for ever, and always in the locality where she earns 
her bread ? 

Another assumption in this matter, against which 
women should most scrupulously be on their guard, 
is that a man “keeps” his wife. This is only econom- 
ically true in those spheres of society where men are so 
wealthy that the women expend their time merely in 
social futilities and are obviously parasitic, or where 
a woman is permanently disabled. A healthy hard- 
working home-maker is certainly self-supporting, and, 
although no coin of the realm may enter into the 
transaction, is also partly child-supporting. When a 
man marries, he not only obtains companionship, but a 
large amount of labour at less than cost price. Take 
two concrete cases and compare them :—A., a married 
man teacher, and B., his wife. B. runs the home, but 
receives no salary other than dress and pocket-money. 
A. dies and B. becomes housekeeper to C.,a woman 
salary-earner. b. then obtains board, residence, laundry, 
and a fixed salary for services similar to those which A. 
obtained for an indefinite slight amount. This is not in 
any way intended as the slightest cynical belittling of 
marriage, or to derogate from its spiritual aspects. 
These latter stand out in all the higher relief if a man 
realises that his wife is not a dependant on him, nor are 








*But higher payment bezins in boyhood during the stage of 
preparation for the teaching profession, and amongst junior civil 
servants. 
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his children entirely so. The mother’s labour, if ex- 
pressed in terms of hard cash, would go some way 
towards their support. The fact that a man is not paid 
more because he supports his wife, is amusingly proved 
by those advertisements which occasionally ask for a 
married master and mistress for a country school. The 
salary offered the self-supporting wife is always less 
than that offered to the husband. 

So tar, we have assumed that the man’s demand 
for more pay wherewith to keep his dependants was to 
be met by showing: (a) That women are nearly as likely 
as men to have dependants, and legally liable to keep 
them, and (4) That a man’s wife should not be counted 
as a dependant, if her work in running the home is of 
economic value. It remains to consider if there is more 
service performed to the community in supporting young 
children or in maintaining elderly dependants, parents 
or the like. At first sight, children seem a harder finan- 
cial burden (here again, the writer is by no means to be 
construed as in any way belittling the sacred spiritual- 
ities of parenthood—they are simply put aside for clear- 
ness of argument), because they can for a long time do 
nothing towards their own support; and elderly ‘ de- 
pendants” are often, at any rate for a time, so useful as 
not entirely to warrant that term. © But as the years go 
on, children grow up and form a bulwark .of protection 
against old age. Old people become feebler, more ex- 
pensive, and eventually die, and their supporter has 
nothing resulting from years of strain, other than more 
or less satisfaction from duty done. Children are an 
ultimately productive responsibility. Apart from that, 
they bring an intense joy into the home, for which the 
maintenance of an aged grandparent would be no pos- 
sible equivalent of happiness ; although the child might 
be a matter of choice and the grandfather a painful 
necessity ! 

To all this, however, the unwillingly convinced 
family man adds that he is, after all, rendering the State 
a service by rearing a family. That may be quite true; 
but why ask the Local Government Authorities to pay 
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for the State’s benefits ? If aman conferred any other 
national benefit on his country, eg., discovered a cure 
for consumption or a more powerful explosive than that 
possessed by any hostile power, would he ask a Town 
or County Council to buy it? Of course not. So far 
as he confers benefits on the State, he should look to the 
State for his reward. Whereas a woman teacher who 
is keeping an orphan nephew “‘off the rates” is decided- 
ly and directly aiding her own munictpality-——and without 
even that modicum of recognition by the State which 
the income-tax. paying father receives in the form of a 
£10 rebate per child*. 

Should it be replied that the payment of teachers 
via the Lecal Government Authorities may not be a 
lasting arrangement, and that teaching may become a 
branch of the Civil Service, then notice the corollary. 
The recent report of the Civil Service Commission 
(1914) says: ‘Jn so far as the character and conditions 
of the work performed by women in the Crvil Service 
approximates to identity with the character and conditions 
of the work performed by men, the pay of women should 
approximate to equality with that of men.”— Majority 
Report. 

If a referendum of ratepayers were taken on the 
straight issue: ‘Do you agree to pay men teachers 
-more because they are rearing children for the State ?” 
any ratepayer might logically reply: “I pay for your 
services in education to the children of my district, not 
for your voluntary responsibilities to your own. Fur- 
ther, [ have no guarantee that your children will stay to 
benefit this locality always. And again, they will not 
always remain children. Will you agree to accept a pro- 
portionate reduction when they become self-supporting ? 

But, as a matter of fact, it is not a question of pay- 
ing men more. It is, economically (in both senses of 
the word) a case of paying women less. The men 
would be actually no worse off if women’s pay were 


*But as only 2.7% of class mistresses receive as much as 
£150 a year or more, this last grievance is more theoretical than 
practical. 
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raised to their level. Some men fear that they would 
be relatively so, as in the case of the married man with 
a number of young children, who compares himself 
with a woman having no responsibilities (rare pheno- 
menon!) He feels that he would have to have a more 
modest standard of personal expenditure than she would, 
and with the old-fashioned type of man this would be a 
grievance. In any case these feelings are not much to 
the point, but one might recommend him to include in 
his jealous comparisons the luxurious bachelor. 

But probably what most men do fear, and the idea 
which supplies nine-tenths of the opposition to equal 
pay, is that “the men’s salaries will be lowered to the 
level of the women’s.” Men feel that their earnings 
suffice now for such a modest standard of life that to 
take any step which might conceivably lower it would 
be, in view of their responsibilities to their families, an 
absolutely criminal piece of mistaken chivalry. ‘This is 
an entirely natural feeling. It is paralleled by that 
exquisite courtesy which makes a man jostle other 
women on a tram in order to secure a place for the 
woman he has with him. In neither case is the idea 
praiseworthy; in the former it is based on expediency, 
not on justice—but, given the hazy notions that prevail 
on the subject, and remembering that Economics forms 
rarely or never a subject for a Board of Education 
Diploma, then one is not surprised to meet such a 
statement as this: “If equal pay were adopted, the 
results would go further economically; it would not 
stop at Standards L., IL, IIL, or [1V.—the men would be 
cut right out. What would happen would be that the 
men’s and women’s salaries would be added together 
and divided by two.”—- Mr. J. C. Buckley, as quoted in the 
‘‘Schoolmaster,” of April 18th, 1914. It is to be noticed 
that this speaker did not support his assertion by any 
instance where this had occurred in practice; his objec- 
tion was merely hypothetical. It seems to be true that 








*Not all teachers were affected. New York used to pay 
teachers on eighty-five different scales of salaries, and there are 
still a number of different scales, 
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since equalisation of certain forms* of payment in the 
case of New York teachers, the men’s minimum is lower 
and the women’s minimum is higher. But against that 
must be set the fact that no man already in the service 
was prejudicially affected, and the much more important 
proviso that both sexes received a higher maximum-— 
£70 higher in the case of the men. 

$2750-- 


$2400—— 
$1900 | 
81 300— 
$1 100—— 4 
$LOOQ-— 
Women’s salaries Men's & Women’s Men's salaries 
before equalisation salaries before equalisation 


after equalisation 


Before the alteration of the scale, men ranged from 
81,300-82,400 and now they ascend from '$1,000-%2,750. 

To take another illustration, this time from the indus- 
trialsphere. If Mr. Buckley’s alleged contention were an 
expression of an immutable law of economics, the average 
wage of the woollen operative should exceed that of the 
cotton operative, for in the wool textile industry unequa! 
pay prevails. According to the Board of Trade inquiry 
into earnings (Cd. 4545), the average net pay of cotton 
workers was 19/5 for the last week in September, 1906 ; 
while that of woollen workers was 15/9. What good 
has unequal pay done the woollen workers? It is inter- 
esting to notice also that the cotton workers occupy one 
of the highest positions in the textiles list. Their high 
average wage (it must be remembered that boys’ and 
girls’ wages enter into these averages), may reasonably be 
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connected with the fact that women* do not undersell 
men in the cotton industry. The reasoning which lies 
behind the idea that to raise women’s wages is to lower 
men’s is really the Wage Fund again—if the dividend is 
limited a higher divisor must produce a lower quotient. 
This notion of an Education Fund strictly limited in 
quantity is the foundation of all that apologetic cap-in- 
hand deprecation on the subject of teachers’ salaries in 
general. Men are first afraid to ask much on their own 
behalf (and well they may be, seeing that they ask for 
advances as being personally dear labour, whilst them- 
selves encouraging cheap female labour!) and ten thou- 

*Figures for COTTON INDUSTRY published by Board ot Trade 
after a special inquiry in 1906:— 
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(Acknowledgments to Mr. James Haslam). 
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sand times more afraid that women will ask for themselves. 
Let them boldly press forward, rejoicing that women are 
tiring of underselling them, and brush away these Wage 
I-und cobwebs. If education is worth having, it is worth 
paying for. Not timid little grudging fears of the harm 
that women may do, and a careful scattering of the 
majority of the forces to the rear, but an united attack 
by an army whose strength is evenly distributed, will 
raise the remuneration of the teaching profession to a 
position of more solid dignity and less humbug and 
nauseating cant about the “nobility of the profession.” 
The most extraordinary of all the arguments brought 
against equal payment is the statement that it would 
displace men. Followed to its logical conclusion, it 
would indicate a real modesty on the part of men to 
assume that if men’s and women’s services cost the same, 
employers would always prefer women. — In one and the 
same speech (made at the 1913 Conference of the N.U.T.) 
occur the following sentences :— ; 
(1) The teachers of New York in their advanced 
wisdom thought fit to pass a resolution (ze, demanding 
equal pay).. Had that helped to secure more men 
teachers in New York? Recently, the Board had ap- 
pointed 410 teachers, and of that number only 22* were 
men. (Therefore equal pay drives out men. Q.E.D.) 
(2) » Quite recently there had been a Commission 





*That the wages now paid to men are at least sufficiently 
attractive to bring into the service of the City the proportion of 
men indicated in the above computation, is shown by the fact that 
they now constitute about one-eighth of the entire teaching force ; 
whereas, on the basis indicated above, the welfare of the schools 
only demands that about one-tenth of the teachers be men. City 
Superintendent Maxwell is quoted as having said in an address 
on May 21st, 1909, in speaking of men teachers: ‘ Ze fer cent. 
ts as much as we need.” How then can it be claimed that equal 
pay has produced this low proportion of men, seeing that it pre- 
vailed before that system was introduced ? 

The following table is extracted from the Executive Com- 
mittee Minutes of the New York Board of Education. It does 
not bear out either of the contradictory contentions of the above- 
quoted logician. It simply shows that in non-equal pay cities, 
there are proportionally rather fewer men than women. 
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Table giving Data as to the number of Men and We Omen 
fligh School Teachers and Elementary Pp incipals under Equal 
Pay” and“ Non-Equal Pay” Salary Schedules in the fifty largest 


ctttes in 1905. 
In Equal In Non-Equal 
Pay Cities Pay Cities 





Number of men high school teachers 873 521 
Number of women high school teachers — 1,265 885 
2,138 1,406 





Number of men high school teachers per 

each one hundred women teachers °... 69 58 
sitting, inquiring into the conditions of men’s and women’s 
labour as applied to the Post Office Service. 

“Sir Alexander King said at that inquiry, ‘“ Women 
are not being increased in the Service. They are. not 
so valuable as men. If equal pay were conceded, the 
Post Office would cease to employ them altogether.” 
(Therefore equal pay drives out women. Q.E.D.) 

What a curious world it will be when equal pay 
comes, and both men and women are driven out of the 
professions ! 

Mr. F. EF. Chadwick, an American educationist, writes 
on this subject: “ We have had this now long-continued 
process (replacement of women by men) largely no doubt 
on account of the lower wage for which the woman teacher 
has worked.” This same writer can certainly plead “ Not 
Guilty” to any accusation of feminist bias, for he gces 
on to say: ‘The woman teacher in the boys’ school is 
dear at any price”; his whole argument being mainly a 
plea for any procedure that will bring back men teachers 
into American schools. (‘‘ Teaching is one of the best 
occupations open on a large scale to women, and, there- 








*But Sir A: Kings was only one eiress ote a “preat number-; 
The Civil Service Commission Report as a whole says: ‘“ We 
have evidence that the experiment initiated in the G.P.O. many 
years ago has proved successful. We learn that the work of these 
clerks (i.e. women) is efficiently performed to the satisfaction of the 
Postal Department. We also learn that the heads of the other 
departments which have begun to employ female labour, speak ot 
them in similar terms of approbation .... we are unable of 
ascertain why nearly 3,000 women clerks are employed in the 
G.P.O., and only about 500 in the rest of the public service.” 
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fore, attracts them in large numbers, while /o men, many 
many other occupations are open which are, on the whole, 
more remunerative and attractive. The very large pro- 
portion of women now employed in the public schools is 
due to the fact, that they have been and can be obtained 
at a smaller compensation than that paid to the male 
teachers.” —Report of Teachers’ Salary Commission. 
That is the difficulty—the limited range of professtons 
open to women, causes a spurious excess of supply im 
Teaching. Why not relieve the pressure of women on 
Teaching by opening all other possible callings ?) 

In the same article Mr. Chadwick gives figures 
which seem to show that a low percentage of men 
teachers is found associated with unequal pay. A few 
instances are quoted below: 


System of Percentage of 
District. Payment. Women Teachers. 
Massachusetts .. Unequal %.: * 905 
Oregon... ae s Tees ths 
Charleston a a ot os 
Chicaeo rer. a ~ tte ee: 
New York .. Equal... 88.8 


A Continental instance of changing from equal to 
unequal pay shewed that step led to a large displacement 
ot men. Swedish teachers had equal pay until the early 
years of the present century when the men teachers 
pressed for unequal pay. ‘They obtained it. The per- 
centage of men teachers has declined from approximately 
50% to 20% of the profession. ‘The following letter which 
appeared in the * Englishwoman” of January, 1914, has 
some bearing on the argument :-—- 

Dear Madam, 

On the Postmaster-General’s return from his 
tour in Canada, he stated that both in Canada and in the 
United States the policy was adopted some years ago of 
paying equal wages to women and men, and that con- 
sequently no more women were being taken into the 
employment of the Canadian Post Office, and that this 
was true to a modified degree of the United States. 
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The Editor of the “Civilian,” Ottawa, Canada, 
writes: “I beg to say that the number of women. Civil 
Servants in the Post Office Department has steadily in- 
creased both actually and broportionately.” 

Yours truly, 
M. FISHER. 

The conclusions that one may tentatively put for- 
ward are :— 

(1) Equal pay does not drive out men. 

(2) Lower pay for women associates itself with a 
high ratio of women employed. 

(3) Equal pay does not drive out men or women 
who prove efficient. 

Readers who have agreed with the arguments put 
forth so far may now ask ‘* What then is the cause of the 
underpayment of women’s work ?” ‘The writer believes 
that the answer lies in a word —Tradition. “The wage 
she receives for her work as a wife and mother is the 
lowest that she can receive—a wage of subsistence only ; 
and I believe that the exceedingly low rate at which her 
services inside the home are valued, has had a great 
deal to do with the exceedingly low value placed upon her 
services outside thehome . . . . Having been taught for 
generations that she must expect nothing but the lowest 
possible wage for her work, she finds considerable diffi- 
culty in realising that it is worth more—and ,undersells 
her male competitor. Thereupon, angry objections on 
the part of the male competitor, who fails to realise that 
cheap female labour is one of the inevitable results of 
the complete acceptance of the tradition of her own in- 
feriority to himself... .. Even if it be the will of 
Providence that she should occupy the lower seat, man 
has actively assisted Providence by a resolute discour- 
agement of her attempts to move out of it.” 

However, her attempts to “ move out of it” are at 
last meeting with success. Already, many instances can 
be cited where equal pay for equal work is the rule and 
is working well. Of course, there are a few instances, 
as in brushmaking, where the cry is raised spuriously 
by the male workers in order to drive out the women—- 
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because the labour is at present so arranged that women 
cannot perform egual work. 

But in the theatrical profession it is the rule; it is 
enforced in medicine; in independent trade there is 
nothing to prevent it; amongst cotton operatives; insur- 
ance commissioners and clerks; L.C.C. organisers of 
children’s care work; clerks, stenographers, and teachers 
in the suffrage states of the U.S.A.; post office employees 
in Norway; men and women in the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra; all public service workers in the Federal Pub- 
lic Service of Australia and New Zealand; teachers in 
New York, Australia (frequently)* and many in Holland; 
in many firms where the N.U.C. has prevailed upon 
employers; and amongst Australian fruit-pickers; the 
principle of equal pay for equal work is to be seen in 
action. 

It is mere flat futility to urge the theoretical im- 
possibility of what exists already in practice. Yet, 
nevertheless, the National Union of Teachers regularly 
negatives this reform—in 1914 by 58,483 to 11,017. 
Every year jeremiads are uttered bewailing the general 
lowness of teachers’ salaries. But the grand principle 
that women in the profession—the great majority— 
should undercut the men, is affirmed with triumphant 
majesty. It is possible that in some cases, let us hope 
not many, it reaffirms in some mysterious way a sub-con- 
scious feeling of masculine superiority, and perhaps a few 
such men really prefer an absolutely lower salary as long 
as it is relatively higher as compared with a woman’s. 
But it is unfortunate for the children of such men that 
they should suffer in standard of life because their father 
prefers to flatter his sense of sex-superiorvity at the ex- 
pense of his pocket. Cannot these few men sce that by 

(a) Allowing tradition to keep women’s pay low; 

(6) Fixing their own salaries in ratio to the women’s 
—some 20% higher; they directly keep their own low ? 
They feel the drag of women’s low pay as surely as the 
locomotive does the guird’s van. 





*See Appendix II. 
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Let it be also remembered that men handicap women 
in two ways. The first is by teaching the outside world 
that education should be rewarded by sex as well as by 
efficiency ; the second is by allowing the Government to 
keep the women’s salaries ow through a competition with 
a great supply of unskilled labour. _ 13,473 women sup- 
plementary “teachers” were employed in Ingland and 
Wales in 1913. Their only necessary certificate is one 
of vaccination. Their employment has been discon- 
tinued in Scotland, but a recent Board of [Education 
order permits English local authorities to employ them 
till 1919, although there are now no such men “teachers.” 
(Men Supplementary Teachers’ competition was, before 
their abolition, practically infinitesimal—i49 were in 
employment in 1910.) And thus the pleasing result of 
miserable salaries is maintained—women are cheap 
because they are blacklegged by Supplementaries ; men 
are cheap because they command only 20% to 25% more 
than women. The women teachers have no political 
power wherewith to fight this Government undercutting 
by means of Supplementaries: the men have, but do not 
use it for that particular purpose. They bury their 
heads in the blinding sand of gratification at receiving 
an absolutely higher amount on pay-day, regardless of 
the fact that, whatever it is when they get it, it is an in- 
adequate return for the important work performed. The 
majority (happily not all) prefer dissension in the ranks 
of their professional Union* by keeping open this running 
sore of sex-inequality; although that same Union is keen 
enough on sex-equality when it is one of risk (as in the 
Herefordshire struggle) or of annual subscription. 

All the same, it is evident enough which way the 
tide is running. Compare the recent figures for Ele- 
mentary Teachers already quoted :— 


VTS Men, Seize 9 Tl Women’s loss, 
Women £92 8 6 tal Pay 
TOiAS Mens 2. oi eo bdo oO Women’s loss, 


Women £93 11 0 241 





*Compare attitude of Scottish Secondary Teachers, pp. 43-46. 
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On the Continent, the principle of Equal Pay is 
gaining ground. Inthe parliamentary discussion held in 
January, 1914, of the Belgian Education Bill, the Equal 
Pay resolution was lost by only the casting vote, the 
voting being, 74 for, 74 against, and three abstentions. 
The ei matian in Paris is well explained in the following 
extract from the French correspondent's report to the 
American “ Woman’s Journal” of September 27th, 1913, 


which runs :— ; 

“Our Fédération Universitaire tried this year to secure from 
Parliament equal pay for male and female teachers. We inter- 
viewed many mem ders and found that we had a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies with us, but that our Bill would fail in the 
Senate. Then, in order not to lose everything, our friends in the 
Lower House devised a compromise. They ask that when the 
pay of the whole teaching force was increased, the women should 
get a larger rise than the men. a his passed both houses, so ‘hat 
now the difference between men’s ind women’s salaries is only 
half as great asit was before. This half victory encourages us to 
hope for a complete triumph later. Equal pay for teachers would 
soon be followed by equal pay for men and women in all branches 
of the Service, and would have a reflex action influence upon the 
wages of women in commerce and industry. 

We knv ow that the right to vote will bring all other victories 
in its train.’ 

In Ireland opinion is maturing. “In outlining the 
possible work of the Association (The Irish Women 
Graduates) in the future, Miss Hayden drew attention 
to the fact, that in Mr. Birrell’s scheme for the £40,000 
grant, the minimum salary for women teachers had been 
fixed at £80—two-thirds of that required for men. ,As 
things stood at present in this country it is generally 
women only, not men, who take up teaching as a life- 
long profession and prepare for it by training. 

The same feature in Mr. Birrell’s scheme was also 
brought forward in the inaugural address delivered at 
the Annual Meeting of the Dublin Education Society at 
the close of last month, by the newly-elected President, 
the Rev. H. Irwin, Headmaster of Wesley College, 
Dublin. ‘There seems to be a growing conviction on the 
part of men and women alike, that the only principle 
which in the long run, works justice to both sexes, is 
the principle of remuneration according to the nature 
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and quality of the work done, without regard to the sex 
or individual circumstances of the worker.” (Journal 
of Education, April, 1914). 

Scotland is moving in the matter with her typical 
caution. ‘In view of such facts as that in many mixed 
schools the highest salary paid to a woman is less than 
the lowest paid to a man, the Committee was unani- 
mously of opinon that the existing disparity between the 
salaries of the sexes should be reduced. \t was also 
agreed that it would be the gravest misfortune to the 
women’s cause as well as to the men's tf any difference of 
opinion as to their respective scales of pay should interfere 
with the necessary solidarity of the profession in the 
present otherwise hopeful movement for improved condl- 
tions all round.”* 





*The following is the statement prepared by Miss Ainslie and 
the Convener, as finally agreed upon :— 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


At their méeting of the 13th February, the Salaries Com- 
mittee had under consideration the question as to what the rela- 
tion should be between the salaries paid to men and women 
teachers with equal qualifications, for work equal in amount and 
of the same standard. 

It seemed to the committee that an attempt should be made 
to take account of the different (sometimes conflicting) views 
regarding this matter which are now current among teachers and 
others, in order that a basis of agreement may be found. Should 
it prove possible to lay down one or two principles which the 
Association would agree to accept, these would then find a place 
in its policy so far as the movement for increasing salaries is 
concerned. 

It appeared to the Committee after consideration that, broadly 
speaking, divergence of view regarding the point in question was 
the result of the acceptance of one or other of two principles. 
The first principle asserts that the rate of remuneration should 
be considered in relation, not merely to the needs and claims of 
the individual worker, but to his economic responsibilities under 
the existing social system. The fact that the male teacher is 
actually or potentially the supporter of a family, and that the 
welfare of Society depends upon the rearing of children under 
favourable conditions is, from this point of view, thought to con- 
stitute a strong argument for differentiation between the salaries 
of men and women of equal attainments doing equal work. 

The second principle appealed to is that of ‘‘equal pay for 
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equal work.” Those who adhere to it maintain that work done 
has a value for Society which does not vary with the status of 
the worker, and that it should be impartially assessed. 

Those who accept the first principle point out that inequality 
of payment as between men and women exists in the majority of 
callings. They claim that the principle has not merely been 
reached by a process of reasoning, but has been justified by the 
teachings of experience. They assert that its authority in the 
last resort may be traced to a recognition by Society that marriage 
and the rearing of a family constitute the highest form of social 
service, and that in the interests of the race the family should be 
safeguarded even at the cost of the individual regarded as a 
social unit. They also maintain that women’s work in any calling, 
owing to the possibility of its being terminated by marriage, is 
*an inconstant factor, and that its value to Society is consequently 
less than that of men. 

Those who uphold the principle of “equal pay forequal work” 
point out that it is simple and intelligible, involves no nice cal- 
culations of values, and seems to satisfy, at all events at first 
sight, the demand of common-sense for fair play. They further 
urge that the principle of payment in accordance with economic 
responsibility is not of universal application, that unmarried men 
receive as high salaries as married men, and that no special pro- 
test is aroused when, for instance, a distinguished actress without 
family ties receives as high remuneration as a man pursuing the 
same calling. They see in the present disparity between the 
salaries of men and women rather the survival of an injustice 
than the operation of a system defensible on grounds of expedi- 
ency, and deny that the unmarried are exempt from economic 
obligations connected with family life. They also assert that the 
existence in the teaching and other professions of two rates of 
payment, by introducing the factor of “underselling” lowers the 
rate of remuneration paid to men, and is consequently opposed 
to the interest of the family and the individual alike. 

In considering these different points of view, the Salarjes 
Committee came to the conclusion that in the discussion of a 
highly complex social problem such as the Salaries question, it 
was important not to lay excessive stress upon abstract principles 
considered apart from social facts. It seemed to the Committee 
that rates of payment were determined rather by fluctuations in 
demand and supply than by any attempt to conform to either of 
the principles named. A man, tor example, looking forward to 
teaching as his life’s work and to forming family ties, might be 
expected, apart from any theories of the correct principle of pay- 
ment, to look askance at a rate of remuneration which a woman, 
in view of the possibility of marriage within a few years, and 
with the prospect perhaps of having no one but herself to support, 
might actually be prepared to accept. The fact also that many 
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other better-paid professions are open to men, while teaching, 
ill-+remunerated as it is, still remains the best-paid profession 
really open to the great mass of educated women, operates in the 
meantime powerfully, and without regard to any principle of 
abstract justice that may be entertained, in the direction of in- 
equality of reward. 

In view of considerations such as these, it was held that men 
under existing social conditions will, as a matter of fact, be able 
generally to command higher salaries than woman, where quali- 
fications are equal. The Committee do not overlook the fact that 
a professional association may combine to secure rates of payment for 
its members which are not directly based on demand and supply at any 
given time. This is illustrated in the medical profession. Account 
must also be taken of the fact that in certain university posts 
open to men and women alike, the same salary is drawn irres- 
pective of sex. In highly specialised intellectual work the ques- 
tion of sex will probably tend to become a factor of diminishing 
importance. 

A broad view, however, of all the circumstances relating to 
the profession of school teaching gives the impression that in that 
domain the economic law, though it may be possible to modify 
its operation to some extent by professional organisation, will 
inevitably continue, for some time at least, to make itself strongly 
felt. 

It should, perhaps, be borne in mind that those teachers who 
support the first-named principle, and are strongly opposed to 
“equal pay for equal work,” may be influenced not merely by 
their economic creed, but by their sense of the urgent need for 
greatly augmenting the very narrow resources of most men 
teachers. Similarly, teachers who regard unequal payment for 
the same work as unfair have generally a keen sense of the pri- 
vations and limitations imposed on many women by the present 
low rate of payment which they receive. The prospect of 
improved salaries all round may therefore be expected to favour 
compromise between those who hold conflicting views. 

Whilst the Salaries Committee do not offer an opinion re- 
garding the two principles of payment to which reference has 
been made, and on which individual members hold different views, 
they are unanimous as regards two points: (1) that uniformity 
of payment as between men and women teachers is at present 
impracticable ; (2) that the disparity at present existing between 
salaries paid to men and women for the same work should be 
diminished. 

The Committee hope that in discussions by the Branches of 
the matter under consideration every effort will be made to reach 
an agreement such as will enable the Association to put forward 
claims which have the support of all its members. The strength 
of its appeal will largely depend on the degree of unanimity to. 
which it is able to attain. Conversely, any irreconcilable diver- 
gence of view will go far to ruin the prospects of the present 
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movement for greatly improved conditions for both sexes. The 
Committee, therefore, earnestly counsel moderation and a spirit 
of compromise in regard to this difficult subject, and, as the final 
issue, hearty and continuous co-operation between men and 
women in a common cause. 

(Secondary Education Association of Scotland. Proceedings 
of Salaries Committee, Vol. II.) 


The Glasgow teachers have just recently passed a 
resolution in favour of equal payment for equal hate 
and a plebiscite is shortly to be taken. 

Reverting to the point raised by the French corres- 
pondent of the “ Woman's Journal” the connection be- 
tween political power and equal payment —it is as well to 
own that this is a much-disputed point. The Syndicalist, 
of course, denies the connection. He could point to the 
fact that women’s average wages have risen faster than 
men’s during the last two years. Leaving him in tran- 
quil possession of this solitary trophy, let us pass on to 
other evidence. What Mr. Lloyd Gecrge stated in the 
Albert Hall in a speech made on December 5th, 1908, 
was the verdict of the Financier-General of the nation. 
His opinion was that “inequality would be impossible 
if women had the same right to vote, and therefore to 
call the Government to account as the men have. And 
this is one of the greatest arguments for women’s 
suffrage.” He repeated practically the same statement 
to a deputation of women workers received just before 
the débacle of the Government Franchise Bill in 1913. 

Mr. Andrew Fisher, when Premier of the Australian 
Commonwealth, said in June, 1911, to a women’s depu- 
tation, ‘All questions connected with women’s labour 
are very tenderly treated in Australia since women have 
had the vote.” 

The connection of votes and wages is remarkably 
illustrated by two striking and sinister features about 
the recent Holt Report. The first is the extraordinary 
amount of political pressure brought to bear by the Post 
Office officials on the Government—a pressure so much 
felt, that a question was recently put to the Premier, 
asking if a special tribunal could not be set up as a buffer 
between public servants and Members of Parliament. 
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The second is even more instructive. All the benefits 
are for men! If this fact says nothing to the unenfran- 
chised women of England, let them study the harsh 
anomalies of the laws of inheritance, or the cruel dis- 
criminations against women of the Insurance Act; dis- 
criminations admitted by Mr. Lloyd George himself on 
more than one occasion.* 

This lack of political power, coupled with moss- 
grown traditicn, operates in another way in keeping 
women underpaid * ‘Tradition prevents them from en- 
gaging in many pursuits, and lack of political power 
means that they have no lever wherewith to force their 
way in. The recent decision against’ British women 





*F#.g.in an article in Nash’s Magazine entitled: “Votes for 
Wemen and Organised Lunacy”; and to a recent deputation of 
men sutfragists. 


TExTRACT FROM “WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN NORWAY,” 
By Fru ELLA ANKER 
WOMEN IN STATES EMPLOYMENT. 


Women can be appointed to all the high state offices except as 
clergymen, consuls and officers inthe army. Women can be judges, 
magistrates, university professors, teachers in the higher schools, 
and get all sorts of positions in the Government departments. 
The wages are fixed for the office and women have the same 
wages as men. 

We have just got the first woman professor at the University, 
the first judge and the first district physician. Several women 
have offices.in the Government departments of justice, of war, 
and in other departments. All these officials are appointed by 
the King and can only be deposed by the Court. 

In the POST OFFICE women have always had the same 
wages as men. A recent attempt to reduce their wages was re- 
jected by the Government with a large majority in Parliament— 
thanks to the indirect influence of women’s vote. 

In the TELEPHONE OFFICES only women are engaged, 
so there is no competition. 

The TELEGRAPH OFFICES are arranged differently for 
men and women, so they do not compete, except for the higher 
positions. The women have just got their wages raised, but they 
have not yet the same wages Tor the same work. 

The TEACHERS in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, where 
the majority are women, have recently got their wages raised, 
but they are still lower than the wages of men. 

Several women are engaged in the bank of Norway. 
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practising as lawyers is a case in point. The refusal to 
admit them to first-class civil service examinations is 
another, and instances can easily be multiplied. Accord- 
ing to the argument of Professor Cannan in his recent 
publication “ Wealth,” one of the causes of the great social 
sore of to-day—-the huge discrepancies in the distribution 
of wealth —is partly the great disparity between the in- 
comes of men and women; and it is very largely the 
practical limitation of women to two or three professions 
which keeps women down. 


So far, this discussion of the question has been of 
a negative character— arguments against equal pay have 
been cited and evidence brought to bear to oppose them. 
What positive reasons. are there for it? One of the 
strongest is the just and proud independence of the man 
worker. Why should he be placed in the humiliating 
position of having himself and his dependants maintained 
partly by the labour of women workers, totally unrelated 
to him? ‘That is the position at present. If ina school 
200 units of work are done, 100 by a woman and 100 by a 
man, and the hypothetical payment be £1 per unit; and if 
the man takes of the £200 thus earned £120 and the 
woman £80, the man is taking part of the products of 
a woman’s work. ‘That this is no airy supposition can 
be proved by examining the Government grants. An 
efficient woman teacher gains just as much for a schoal 
as an efficient man teacher. Let aman worth calling a 
man once realise this, and he becomes an ardent supporter 
of equal pay. No self-respecting human being can 
tolerate that his burden should be unwillingly borne by 
another. 

Equal payment is a necessary reform if men are to 
be kept in the profession. ‘There probably never was a 
time when the boyhood of the nation needed more a truly 
manly system of training, given by men of a high type. 
It is true that women teachers may in some respects have 
excellent effects upon boys, just as masters do upon girls. 
But in the main, boys need plenty of wholesome mascu- 
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line influence, just as girls need that of good women. 
The fact that in 1912 there were 24.1% of men to 75.9% 
of women, even allowing a natural excess of women due 
to infant school requirements, shows a great tendency 
towards an undue proportion of women-—cheap labour 
again! Even in secondary schools the same thing is 
felt. In the Board of Education Regulations for 1912- 
1913, Article 38 (which relates to certain supplementary 
grants made to secondary schools providing education 
for future elementary teachers) has been withdrawn 
because “ by reason of the demand for women teachers being 
greater than that for men, boys’ schools have been placed 
at a disadvantage.” 

To summarise this argument: for the sake of the 
boys, pay the men teachers properly; and to do this 
prevent their standard of remuneration being reduced 
by women’s cheapness. 

Just as industrial conditions have reacted on pro- 
fessional, so would a rise in professional standards affect 
less well-paid toilers. Poor women when demanding an 
approximation of their wages to those of men have been 
taunted ere now with the readiness of women teachers 
to take less than men do. Looked at in this light, the 
apathy of the educated woman is a grave dereliction from 
duty. Her deprivations, although real, are nothing com- 
pared to those of women who labour hopelessly fer 
bare subsistence, and the new chivalry of woman to 
woman should rouse all the better-equipped to right the 
wrong. There is no question of sex-war in it—rather 
the contrary. If such an one give of her energy to 
organise and voice this demand she perchance may give 
a better chance in life to many a little orphaned boy now 
being reared in circumstances of pitiful and unnecessary 
narrowness by a widowed mother. 

In the increasing control over, and interest in the 
child, which is now being taken by the State, we may 
see the foreshadowing of what may prove to be the 
justest solution of the whole of this difficult problem. 
All authorities must give remuneration in the first 
instance for the actual work done; not pay homage to 
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out-worn Tradition, nor give doles for responsibilities 
voluntarily incurred by their servants or devolving upon 
them by law and morality. Otherwise, to be just, they 
would be involved in a network of scales as a result of 
which the man with a large family would never get a post 
because his services would cost so dear. But when 
imperial taxation is levied in the future, the principle of 
abatement for dependants will logically have to be ex- 
tended to all who maintain others and the difference 
made up by extra taxation on those whose burdens are 
lightest and means highest. Perhaps there will some 
day be a just and graduated arrangement of Child Pen- 
sions, spent on the joint responsibility of both parents 
for the benefit of those who are the greatest asset of the 
race. Ifit is right to pension the aged because they 
cannot support themselves, why not the children? They, 
by the magnificent sway of the national destiny, possible 
to a well-nurtured race, would more than repay for what 
we might give, and in our own declining years we might 
indeed see an immeasurably juster social order. If 
parenthood could be set free from sordid considerations 
by a syStem of Child Pensions, sound in economic and 
eugenic principle, then we should disentangle it from 
those pecuniary limitations that show their ugly presence 
by cankering the very life of the race with the ugly 
menace of a rapidly-falling birthrate. If married women 
had the right secured to them to work at a calling or at 
home as they preferred, and if the children of fit parents 
could claim with honour from the State even as much 
as is spent upon the children of the unfit in Poor Law 
maintenance, it would be difficult for men to state any 
valid argument for Unequal Pay for Equal Workers. 


Undeterred by the ancient spectres called up from 
the vasty deep, who, like those of the play, do not always 
appear when called upon, let ali fair-minded men and 
women press forward for this long-overdue reform of 
Equal Payment for Equal Work. Now is the golden 
moment to demand it, when Local Government is to be 
so much more helped by Imperial Taxation. Women 
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contribute their mathematical quota to the taxes; let 
them, so long unjustly treated, be the first to claim relief 
They can urge the great necessity of equal payment to 
preserve a right proportion of the sexes in the profes- 
sions; its economic soundness; its probable influence 
upon the destinies of wretchedly-paid women; and above 
all its justice. Never was the clarion call of Isaiah more 
urgent than now : 
‘Rise up, ye women that be at ease!” 

“The years of philosophic calm, of steady work . 
restricted to a narrow. idea of the feminine world, of 
dainty tolerance are now over. Behind the front rows 
of educated women and leaders of society there is a dark 
sea of faces: women oi the mill, armies of domestics, 
pale faces from workshop and mart waiting.” 

Waiting ! 
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Appendix I. 


Board of Education, City of New York, Minutes of 
Executive Committee. 
November 9th, 1910. 


The Commission (ze Mr. C. L. Rossiter, Dr. 
Leonard Ayres, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Mr. James M. 
Gifford and Mrs. Irrank H. Cothren) has conducted 
seven studies of the comparative records of men and 
women teachers, in the endeavour to bring to light any 
features bearing on their comparative value to the school 
system. The first two of these consist of a tabulation 
of the attendance of the children and the per cent. of 
children promoted during the past two school years in 
the elementary schools presided over by men and women 
principals. The results of these two studies are shown 
in the following table :— 





From Boarp or Epucation Minutes, New York City 
Nevember Ith, 1910. 





Compan ative A itendance of Pupils an E Jementary Da Ly ‘School Sti 
Charge of Men and Women Principals, New York City, during 
Two Years. 

Under Men Under Women 
Schools Schools 
Principals. Principals. 
Median percentage of attendance of 


pupils, 1907-8 . ; 87 88 
Median percentage of ‘attendance of 
pupils, 1908-9 . dere sit 89 89 





Comparative Percentage of Pupils Promoted in Elementary Day 
Schools in Charge of Men and Women Princifals, New York City, 
During Two years. 


Schools Schools 
Under Men Under Women 
Principals. Principals. 
Median percentage of promotion of 
pupils, 1907-8 ... oe 80 81 
Median percentage of promotion of 
pupils, 1908-9 ... site be 81 81 
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Referring to the first table, it will be noted that the attendance 
of pupils in schools in the charge of Men Principals is virtually the same 
as itis in schools under Women Principals. Ina similar way reference 
to the second table shows that the percentage of promotions in the two 
classes of schools is practically the same. In both cases a slightly 
better showing is made by the women, but the difference is so small 
that we cannot be sure that it is significant. In this connection 
it must be remembered that the schools presided over by the 
Men Principals include, in most cases, all of the grades from the 
lowest to the highest, whereas the schools under Women Princi- 
pals contain, in a majority of cases, primary grades only. This 
fundamental difference prevents the two sets of data from being truly 
comparable. 

The third study consisted of a tabulation of the number of 
years of service of the Men and Women Teachers in the Elemen- 
tary and High Schools. It has frequently been claimed that a 
large proportion of the Women Teachers regard their work as a 
temporary vocation rather than as a profession, and remain in it 
only a few years, marry and leave. Somewhat less frequentiy 
it has been claimed, on the other hand, that large numbers of 
men teach school while studying for the law or some other 
profession and then drop out. The facts as to the length of 
service of the representatives of the two sexes are shown in the 
following table :— 





Length of Service of Men and Women Teachers in New York 
Day Elementary and High Schools according to Budget of 1910. 


Number Per Cent. 
a ra r mecerreemne) 
Years Men Women Men Women 
1-3 “eR oe 385 2,600 19 17 
4-6 et Ar 750 A 3OF = tas 
7-9 — se 362 2,101 28 17 
1Oandup eo... ab} 6,947 26 ie 


Total 2055 15.615 100 100 


Reterring to the two columns on the right, it will be seen that 
the largest group of the Men Teachers are those who have been 
in the service from four to six years, whereas the largest group 
ot Women Teachers are those who have been in the service for 
ten years or more. These figures show that, so far as the present 
teaching force is concerned, the Women Teachers have on the aver- 
age remained in the service of the department for a longer period of 
time than have the men. 

The fourth study was related to the foregoing, and consisted 
of an investigation of the record of the body of Teachers who 
entered the service in the year 1900. The object was to discover 
the proportion of the representatives of both sexes who survived 
in the service, and the point at which those who left dropped out, 
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The facts as to survival are presented in the following table :— 








Table showing Teachers entering New York School System (Alt 
Schools) in 1900 5 Number of same still in System tn 1910 and 
number and per cent. leaving during the Interval. 

Men Women Total 


Appointed during 1900... ~——- 158 987 1,145 
Teaching June Ist, 1910... Y6 602 698 
Leaving during interval... 62 385 447 
Per cent. leaving... ee 39 39 39 


Reterring to the percentage figures shown in the last column, 
we learn that during the eleven years trom 1900 to 1910, inclusive, 
39 per cent. of the men and 39 per cent. of the women dropped 
out. The total data presenting the facts for each individual 
showed that most of the men who dropped out did so during the first 
three years, whereas the women left more slowly, and it was not until 
five years had passed that as many as half of those who dropped out 
during the entire period had left the service. The results of these 
two studies indicate that whatever difference there is in the 
matter of remaining in the service of the school system it is in 
favour of the women rather than in favour of the men. 

The fifth study was an investigation of the comparative 
number of absences from duty of the Men and Women Teachers. 
These absences are seriously frequent in the New York school 
system. Detailed data covering the entire system of day schools 
for the months of May and December, 1909, and May, 1910, show 
that the aggregate absences trom duty of Teachers in the school 
system amount on the average to over 100,000 hours per month. 
This represents an annual money loss to New York City, directly 
and indirectly, amounting to about $1,200,000. During each 
school month of twenty days the average Man Teacher is absent 
from duty two hours and forty minutes, the average Woman 
Teacher six hours and twenty minutes. The absences in the 
different classes of schools are shown in the following table = 





Comparative *absences from Duty of Men and Women Teachers 
based on Reports of New York Board of Education for May 
and December, 1909, and May, 1910. Figuris show how many 
hours average Woman Teacher is absent for each hour that 
average Man is absent. 

Men Women 


Elementary Teachers 1 fae 
Teachers of Special Branches 1 1.9 
High School Teachers 1 5:5 
Training School Teachers... 1 2.3 

1 ta 


Entire System 


* These statistics refer to the period before salaries were partially equalised. 
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The figures in the second column show that the average 
woman is absent from duty two and a half times as much as the 
average man. The comparison is most unfavorable in the case 
of the Women High School Teachers who are absent three and 
a half times as much as the Men High School Teachers. 

_ The sixth study consisted of a comparison of the records 
of 150 Men and 150 Women Teachers teaching in the same grades 
and schools. By this is' meant that transcripts of the official 
records were taken covering the cases of cne man and one 
woman Teacher in the eig ith grade, one man and one woman in 
the seventh grade, one man and one woman in the sixth grade, 
etc., in each school where men and women taught together in 
these grades until the total of 150 cases for each sex was reached. 
This process eliminated all possibility of favoring the represent- 
atives of one sex over those of the other. The comparison 
covered the records of the Teachers for the first term of the school 
year, 1909-1910. The results are presented in the following 
table :— 





Comparative Records of 15 50 Men and 150 Women an the Same 
Grades and Schools, Shag York, during the First Term of School 
Year, 1909-10. 





Men Women 


Average size of class ... ye 4] 41 

Average per cent. of children ‘promoted oo risye 74.7% 

Per cent. of attendance of children ... ee 84 82.3T 

Average day’s absence of teachers ... ie 69 95 

Average times tardy per teacher ... ae AG wo 
(ie. Women .47% lower.) (fie. Women 1.77% oro 





Referring to the first line it will be seen that on thes average 
the men and women taught classes of ae the same size. 
The second line shows that the percentage of promotions of 
children in classes taught by men is slightly (4%) higher than it 
isin the classes taught by women. The third line shows that 
the percentage of at‘endance of children in the classes taught 
by men was somewhat (1.7%) higher than it was in the classes 
taught by women. The fourth line shows that the absences from 
duty were more frequent among the women than among the men. 
The fifth ine shows that tardiness on the part of the Teacher 
was more common among the men than among the women. The 
result of the comparison is on the whole more favourable to the 
Men Teachers than to the Women Teachers.* 





*The important points to notice about this report are :— 
1 The Commission consisted of four men to one woman. 
2 The vital point which gives some slight preference to the 
-men is in paragraph six Q stating that the percentage of children 
promoted was slightly higher in “the case of the men’s passes: 
But, be it noted, so also was the percentage of attend 
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matter which rests with parents and home circumstances, not 
with the teacher. One would naturally expect more promotions 
to go hand in hand with regular attendance. Zhe excess. of pro- 
motions in men's classes did not reach 257, of the excess of their 
scholars superiority in attendance. 

3 The test of a teacher's efficiency was merely the old- 
fashioned one of “‘results.” 

Hence this whole enquiry, although apparently intended to 
be fair, and more searching than any yet held in England, would 
not satisfy English women te eache rs. 





The seventh study eondietea of an invented of the com- 
parative wages of the men and women wage earners in teaching 
and in other occupations. 





Comparative Wages of Men and Women Wage Earners. 


Per Cent. 

Women's 
Men's Women’s Wage is of 
Wage. Wage, Men's Wage. 


Average conditions in 40 In- 

dustries according to Report 

of United States Commis- 

sioner of Labour for 1895-96 

(weekly wages). Men and 

women rated by employers 

as of equal efficiency $9 98 $7 386 79 
Average Conditions in 24 In- 

dustries according to Report 

of United States Commis- 

sioner of Labour for July, 

1908 (hourly wages) ' $22 $16 3 
Average Wages of Teachers 

in North Atlantic States ac- 

cording to Report of United 

States Commissioner of 

Education for 1909 (monthly 

wages), Elementary and 


High Schools . $85 89 $60 91 71 
Average Wages of High School 

Teachers in New York $2,144 00 $1,541 00 72 
Average Wages of Elementary 

Teachers in New York... $1,594 00 $958 O00 60 








The first line shows that in an investigation conducted by 
the United States Bureau of Labor, more than a decade ago, it 
was found that women rated by their employers as being equally 
efficient with men workers in the same establishments received - 
on the average only 79 per cent. as high wages. The second line 
shows that in another investigation, conducted by the same. 
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department in 1908, women in 24 industries received on the 
average only 73 per cent. as high wages as men in the same 
establishments, there being in this case no attempt to compare 
individuals rated as of equal efficiency. The third line shews 
that in 1909 women Teachers in the North Atlantic States received 
on the average 71] per cent. as high wages as men Teachers. 
The fourth line shows that in New York City the average salary 
of women High School Teachers was 72 per cent. of the average 
salary of men High School Teachers. The last line shows that 
the average woman Elementary School Teachers in New York 
City receives only 60 per cent. as high salary as the average man 
Elementary School Teacher. 

In general, men in teaching, as in other occupations, appear 
to receive approximately four-thirds the remuneration received 
by women in the same occupations. In the case of the Elemen- 
tary.School Teachers in New York City, the ratio of women’s 
wages to men’s wages is distinctly lower than this. This seems 
to indicate that there is an undue disproportion between the 
wages received by the representatives of the two sexes in the 
New York Elementary schools. 

To summarize :— 

1. The average attendance of pupils is approximately equal in 
schools presided over by men and women Principals in New 
York City. 

2. The average percentage of promotion among pupils is 
approximately equal in the schools presided over by men and 
women Principals in New York City. 

3. Of the Teachers now in the service of New York City, 
the women have on the average taught in New York for a longer period 
of years than have the men. 

4. Otthe Teache's appointed in 1909 exactly the same per- 
centage of men and women dropped out in the succeeding ten 
years. 

5. Women Teachers are on the average absent from duty 
two and a half times as much as men. 

q In acomparison made of the records of 150 men and 150 
women in the same grades and schools it was found that the 
percentage of children promoted and the percentage of attendance of 
children were higher in the men’s classes than in the women’s classes. 
The women were absent from duty more than the men and the men 
were tardy more than the women. 

7. In teaching and in other occupations the ratio of women's 
wages to men’s wages in the same establishments appears to be 
about three to four, whereas it is distinctly lower in the case of 
the women Elementary Teachers in New York City. 
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Appendix II. 
AUSTRALIA. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE BY Miss Vipa GOLDSTEIN, 


September 1st, 1911. 
EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK AND OTHER REFORMS. 


When [ederation was established, it became neces- 
sary to regulate the conditions under. which the public 
departments formerly under State control were to be 
worked, and a Iederal Public Service Bill was introduced 
for this purpose in 1903. Unaccustomed to dealing with 
women voters, the federal authorities proposed to con- 
tinue the old state system of unequal pay for equal work— 
to pay the women civil servants less than half the salary 
obtained by men for doing the same work. The 
Women’s Political Association and the Women’s Post 
and Telegraph Association organised a strong force 
against the perpetuation of this injustice, with the result 
that every discrepancy in the rates to be paid to men 
and women, was struck out of the Bill, and equal pay 
for equal work became the rule throughout the Common- 
wealth’s Public Service. This was the first time the 
new voters had had an opportunity of learning by per- 
sonal experience the power of the vote, and the difference 
between the old and the new order was a wonderful 
object lesson forthem. Although the women of Victoria 
only got the State vote in 1908, they were able in 1909 to 
get equal pay for equal work right through the Junior 
Grade in the Education Department, and this year a 
Fruit Growers’ Association gave equal pay also. Equal 
pay for equal work, “the fanatical proposal of a few 
impractical women” in pre-suftrage days, is now a live 
political question in Australia. The real attitude of our 
Members of Parliament towards the reform is owned up 
in the words of one of them: ‘ Now that women have 
got the vote we'll have to give them equal pay for equal 
work.” 
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PROFESSIONAL HANDBOOK, May, 1913. 
TEACHERS. 


New South Wales—Male classified head teachers 
and teachers in charge of schools receive from £156 to 
£500 a year... . assistants receive from £156 to 
£312. Mistresses in charge of girls’ department receive 
£204 to £312 a year, of Infants’ Departments, £192 to 
£252 a year, and assistant female teachers receive £120 


Unclassified teachers, male or female, receive £110 
a year at High Schools for boys, headmasters get £400 
to £600 a year, and other masters £168 to £400; at 
high schools, head mistresses get £300 to £450 a year, 
and other mistresses £144 to £300. 
(Regulations of 20th September, 1912.) 


Victoria—The salaries of male teachers are £120 
to £500 a year; of female teachers, £80 to £250; of 
male assistants in High Schools £156 to £432, female 
£144 to £336. 


South Australia—In public schools, male head 
teachers receive from £135 to £475 a year according to 
the size of the school; and female head teachers receive 
poh Uae S07 Oe OF 13 San eee ae Male assistant teachers receive 
£120 to £240 a year, and female £100 to £200. 

(Education Regulations of 14th January, 1913.) 


Queensland—State school teachers rank with other 
officers of the Public Service in the class to which they 
belong, according to the salaries received by them. 

Classified head teachers in charge of High Schools 
receive £365 to £500 a year; and classified assistants 
receive, males £120 to £300, and females £90 to £270. 
For other grades salaries offered are :—head teachers, 
male £140 to £460, female £80 to £240; assistants, male 
£110 to £270, female £80 to £240. 


Western Australia——Classified teachers are reckoned 
as Civil Servants and may be placed on the permanent 
staff after six months satisfactory service. The salaries 
of classified head teachers vary according to the size of 
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the school from £110 to £450 a year for males and from 
£110 to £370 for females. Male assistants obtain £120 
to £240, female £120 to £220. 

(Regulations of 29th January, 1913.) 


New Zealand [un mixed schools of boys and girls 
head teachers receive £6 per head when there are less 
than 9 pupils, up to £400 a year for a large school, and 
assistants receive £90 up to £290 a year. In separate 
boys’ schools, head teachers receive £270 to £370 a 
year, and assistants receive £120 to £270. In separate 
girls’ schools, head teachers receive £210 to £310 a year 
and assistants £90 to £240. 

(Education Act, No. 52 of 1908.) 
From the Professional Handbook issued by the 
Emigrants’ Information Office. 
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Appendix III. 
SCOTLAND. 


Memoranda of Arguments for and against Equal Pay, 
submitted, together with Voting Card, to the 
Members of the 
Glasgow Branch of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


Report against Equality of Pay Proposal. 


The Sub-Committee considering this subject are 
satisfied that the application of the principle of equal pay 
for the two sexes is altogether impracticable and im- 
possible at the present time. The Committee believe 
that what all teachers desire is an immediate and sub- 
stantial addition to existing salaries. They do not think 
that the members are interested in drawing up ideal 
scales of salary, which may possibly benefit a remote 
posterity, but which will certainly prejudice the just and 
reasonable claims of teachers for improved salaries here 
and now. 

The Sub-Committee beg to submit the following 
considerations in support of this position :— 

1. The existing economic conditions cannot be 
ignored in dealing with questions of salaries. The man 
teacher is normally married; the woman teacher is 
normally unmarried. The man’s income is, therefore, 
normally a family income; the woman's income is nor- 
mally an individual income. There are other factors 
that come inte the case, such as providing -for aged 
relatives, but, as these are common to both sexes, they 
may be omitted. quality of payment would therefore 
mean inequality of treatment, unless celibacy is to be a 
requirement for all men teachers, or unless wives are to 
be required to continue their prefessional or other work 
after marriage. 

2. The Sub-Committee believe that the application 
of the law ot Supply and Demand is responsible for 
much injustice and harshness in all spheres of work, but 
it is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that it is at 
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present the dominant factor in determining all wages and 
salaries. It operates against the present claim in two 
ways :— 

(a) The teaching profession seems to present 
special attractions to women, while it appears 
to be increasingly distasteful to men. As it 
is necessary, in the best interests of educa- 
tion, that both sexes should be represented 
in the profession, it is evident that this can 
only be secured by offering greater induce- 
ments tomen to enter the teaching profession. 

(6) The supply of women teachers is in excess of 
the demand, while that of men is below the 
demand. ‘This fact alone is bound to depress 
the one scale of salaries below the other. — In 
June last, Rothesay School Board* had over 
188 applic ations for oe vacancy in their staff 
of women teachers. This is a very regret- 
table fact, but regrettable facts do not dis- 
appear by ignoring them. 

3. The National Union ot Teachers in England 
has a larger proportion of women members than the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. Yet, notwithstanding 
their vast resources, their splendid organisation, their 
great numbers, the N.U.T. at their annual Congress last 
year, refused by 42,972 votes against 9,1847 to embark 
on a campaign for equal pay for men and women. Had 
the policy been at all a practicable or possible one, there 
is no doubt that it would have been enthusiastically 
taken up. 

4. The Association of London Teachers about a 
year ago had the same question before them. Here 
again, although the women members are in the great 
majority, the practical good sense of the great body of 
the members rejected the proposal by 9,649 votes against 


3,396. 





“Rothesay is noted for its residential amenities. 
+The Official List of delegates to this Conference shewed 
that women delegates were roughly in the proportion of one to 
seven of the men. 
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5. In New York and Chicago, the principle of equal 
pay for equal work was adopted by the Legislature some 
years ago, but the Local School authorities at once 
anade an uniform scale for both sexes on the basis of the 
existing women’s scale. Thus the men lost, and the 
women did not gain. (Vzde p. 34 and footnote™),. 

6. What the profession requires at the present 
moment is :-— | 

(a) Improved salaries for all teachers. 

(6) The lessening of the great gaps between 
the salaries of the two sexes, and also 
between the salaries paid to the different 
grades of the profession. (Does not this in 
principle concede the whole case? Tf the 
man ts to be paid at Family Rate and the 
woman ata Unit Rate, there should be 
logically a greater gap.) 

(c) And the opening up of new avenues of 
promotion to women teachers. 

These things are all within the sphere of practical 
politics, unless the case is obscured by the intrusion of 
visionary schemes, which pre-suppose a reconstruction 
of our whole economic and social conditions. 


Report in favour of Equality of Pay Proposals. 


The low rate of payment obtained by women for 
their work in comparison with that received by men is 
unjust wherever it exists, for the price of the necessaries 
of life is the same for men and women, and the sup- 
porters of the equal salaries’ position contend that. the 
difference in remuneration is particularly indefensible in 
the teaching profession, and that for the following 
reasons :— 

1. It costs nominally the same in time and money 
to train all teachers for w ne in he elementary Segue 








*The women teachers ot Atlanta, U.S.A., in July, 1914, were 
placed on an equality with men. Their scale before equalisation 
was $900 to $1400 and the men’s $1400 to $1800. The men’s 
salaries were vof lowered. 
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but the expense is really heavier for women, since men 
are more largely subsidised. 

2. Conditions of service are fixed irrespective of 
the sex of the teacher. Each teacher must have the 
necessary certificate and serve the same period of pro- 
bation. The size of the class is in no way dependent 
on sex. The same tests are applied to the work of each 
and the same grants paid for that work. 

3. Teachers’ organisations exist primarily to raise 
the status of the teacher by securing adequate remunera- 
tion. In order that an organisation may do this, a vast 
majority of teachers must be members of it, and each 
must accept a full share of its responsibilities. Only if 
such an organisation prove itself anxious to obtain full 
value for the work and length of service, showing no sex 
or other bias, can it hope to gain and keep members. 

If an organisation draws up two scales of salaries 
for the same grade of work it plainly implies :— 

(a) That the lower scale is full value for the work 
done, and that the additional money paid 
on the higher scale is given for something 
apart from teaching. If this be what is 
meant, the “something apart” ought to be 
stated, and if, as is usually claimed, it be a 
wife and family, then ¢he extra pay asked— 
which 1s presumably the value of the wife's 
services—appears to be absurdly inadequate 
and akin to the rate of payment of sweated 
workers, OV f 

(6) That the teachers to whom the lower scale ts 
allotted are necessarily inferior teachers. The 
organisation which believes this 1s bound, in 
the interests of education, to demand a with- 
drawal of the whole of this unfortunately in- 
curably inferior class of teachers. 

Opponents of the idea of equality of salary contend 
that its effect would be to lower salaries. In reply to 
this, we would adduce the Official Schedule of Teachers’ 
Salaries, Document I., 1912, of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York, which states that the equalisa- 
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tion of salaries of women with men teachers in New 
York last year was accompanied by a distinction, between 
kindergarten and other elementary teachers, which had 
not previously existed; and the schedules concerning 
elementary teachers do not show whether the work is 
of the same class as before or not. 

But there seem to be two classes which have re- 
mained unchanged: that of assistant teachers in high 
schools and training schools. Before the equalisation 
of salaries, assistant teachers commenced at £220 per 
annum for women and £260 for men, rising to £380 and 
£480 respectively in the eleventh year of service. Since 
the equalisation, the commencing salary is from £180 to 
£200 for each, which is less than for either sex before; 
but it rises to £490 in the eleventh year, or to more than 
for either sex previously, and continues rising to £550 in 
the thirteenth year, instead of stopping at the eleventh. 
At the same time it was enacted that those previously 
appointed who would lose under the new schedule 
should continue to be paid on the old scale. 

As many members of the profession seem to look 
upon this proposal as revolutionary in its nature, it 1s 
perhaps desirable to point out that the British Medical 
Association claim that the same salaries should be paid 
to women as to men doctors for all public appointments 
in this country. 

In the teaching profession men and women are paid 
equal salaries in the following States of America— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and New York. In 
1908 the salaries of men and women teachers in New 
Zealand were equalised at a scale of £90-£400. 

One other point arises: in connection with the 
equalisation, namely, the effect on the relative numbers 
of men and women engaged in the profession. While 
we have no reliable statistics to show the change that 
has taken place when salaries have been equalised, we 
have reliable information which shows that in Sweden 
salaries were equal till about ten years ago, and the 
numbers of men and women were approximately equal. 
An improvement was then made in men’s salaries—to- 
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day it appears that four-fifths of the teachers in Stock- 
holm are women. 

There would seem to be little division of opinion 
among educationists that it is desirable that the work of 
education is best carried through when both men and 
women are engaged in the work, and that in elementary 
schools, particularly, the numbers of men and women 
engaged should be approximately equal. If this is to be 
attained, men’s salaries should be such as to compare 
favourably with the remuneration obtained by men in 
other walks of life, in order that men may offer them- 
selves as candidates for the profession. At the same 
time it is evident that if Boards are allowed to obtain 
women teachers at a lower rate, women teachers would 
still be employed in preference to men. 

Two changes seem, therefore, imperative to settle 
this question:—An improvement of men’s salaries and 
the placing of women on the same level. 

While it is recognised that to bring about equality 
at one jump would entail an enormous expenditure, 
which the nation would not be prepared to face at the 
present time, there is probably no teacher who will say 
that Scotch Education is presently being financed in.due 
proportion to its importance to the nation, and that each 
year should see increasing government grants for this 
purpose. If a reasonable share of these grants be 
devoted to the improvement of teachers’ salaries, a cer- 
tain amount to men’s, anda slightly larger amount to 
women’s, equalisation can be brought about without any, 
hardship being inflicted on the male members of the 
profession, or on the members of the community. 


N.B.— Italics and remarks in brackets do not appear in 
Original Reports. 
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